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A BIRTHDAY CAKE forTHEMIND | - 
delivered freshly baked and with candles 


lighted once every month a F 





Take the best theatrical magazine, add the best 
humorous periodical, stir in The Sketch and fore 
The Tatler from London, pour in one or two ya 
reviews of art, sprinkle with a few outdoor van 
sports, add a French favoring—say of La Vie “ts 
arisienne, mix in a hundred or two photographs ne 
and sketches, add a dozen useful departments, = 
add a magazine of fashion and then one of as 
literature, add humors for raisins and follies for ae 
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spice, frost with a cover in four colors, cook 
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with ten dollars’ worth of laughs, use the “_ 
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fripperies, vanities, dances and decadent arts hon 
for your little red candles, and the result will on 
be Vanity Fair. nn 
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VANITY FAIR I: 


and 


the most talked of and the most successful of all the = 


new magazines; the magazine which makes every day a birthday; 


in entertainment, in good fellowship, in memories, in anticipations 


25 cents a copy—$3.00 a year 


‘. SPECIAL OFFER to readers of LIFE 


By using the coupon at the left you can “try out” 

Vanity Fair at very small expense—One Dollar for [&- 

six months; and money need not be paid until [*™ 
after you have received your first number. 


VANITY FAIR, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
CONDE NAST, Publisher FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 
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D Mr. Wendell’s France 
Y ingenious friend Mr. Barrett 
Wendell, of Boston, has written 
, a book about France which has become 
a French classic. A translation of it 
appears in the Nelson Library of Uni- 
versal Literature, which is sold at one 
st franc, twenty-five centimes per copy, 
a and has a penetrating power which 
id forces it into every small home in the 
land. I have not read the book, be- 
VO . . 
cause I have no time to read the ‘6 . ry ‘ 
Or classics while I am traveling, but every xX 
4 one tells me that Mr. Wendell’s great E € ervice 
discovery is that the French are a 
1S humdrum and virtuous people, demure, . e e 
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She Spiul of an Ige -old es 


Race that 


T is an old story now— begun three-quarters 

of a century ago. 

A placid valley in old Roumania shone in 

a crimson grandeur on that evening, touched 

by the setting sun. Before a fire the gypsies 

sat. They laughed; they chattered; they sang 

—their wild dark faces, their tawdry tinsel 
gleaming to the fire. Slightly apart sat a man. 
Pale and lean and ascetic-looking he was —and 
yet about him seemed to cling the spirit of some 
vague, mysterious romance. 

He was the great Franz Liszt—the darling 
of European Taste, of Fashion, of Beauty — 
come there on a strange quest. Years before he 
had heard a gypsy song. For years its weird 
and clinging melody had haunted him. Always 
had it been in his mind, thrilling him with its 
strange beauty. It had drawn him to that 
lonely spot, far from the triumph of courts and 
palaces. He had come to sojourn there — to 
share the gypsies’ thoughts and lives—to learn 
the magic secret of their songs. 


A Haunting Melody 


Lower and lower sank the sun turning the 
gold to dusk. Yet still he listened. Out from 
the fire’s red glow ‘sounded some song 

that had within it the mournful 
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Reproduced from 
De Tahy’s famous 
painting owned by 
The Aeolian Company 

nd on exhibition at 
Aeolian Hall, New 
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wistfulness of a child—then held a burst of pas- 
sion vivid as a flower. ‘Those gypsies’ souls sang 
there before that fire—and floated on magic 
waves to him who listened transfixed and silent 
—in the dark. 

That day was born the vision of an immortal 
beauty of music, born of that silent genius sitting 
there, which will never fade while music beauty 
lives upon the earth. 
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The Gypsy Song Immortalized 


It was three years later. A great audience 
sat breathless, waiting for Liszt himself. He sat 
at the instrument. There was a minute’s pause 
—and then a sort of magic came. ‘The master 
played—and the mind went back to that peace- 
ful Roumanian valley, to the gypsy folk whose 
voices had sounded forth those age-old songs to 
be transfigured by a genius mind. That music 
lived again infinitely beautified—infinitely 
adorned. <All the pathos of that homeless, wan- 
dering race leaped like witcheries from beneath 
his hands. 

The poor tinsel, the gaudy clothes, the dark 
passionate faces seemed to rise again from the 
keys. Mystery, lament, glad, mad gaiety be- 
came crystallized in one imperishable beauty of 























cannot conceive of any reason why the Pianola should not 
be in every home. As a pianoforte, when the keyboard is 
used, it leaves nothing to be desired, while for acquiring a 
broad musical education, for the development of the under- 
standing of good music which modern culture demands, 
it is undoubtedly the most perfect and really great medium. 
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music—in the soul of immemorial gypsies enshrined upon 
the keys. 

Suddenly—almost abruptly—he ceased. The master 
had completed the playing of his masterpiece. Liszt had 
given the priceless gift of his Second Hungarian Rhapsody 
to the world. 


The Master’s Triumph 


For a moment the audience sat breathless — transfixed, 
bewitched. And then —a scene of indescribable emotion! 
Women fainted. Men wept for joy. They knelt at the 
master’s feet. They kissed his hands—his clothes. They 
fought wildly for a thread of the very handkerchief of that 
wonderful genius, Liszt, who had just translated the spivit 
of a people to the ears and heart of all posterity. 

They were overcome by an exalting emotion more 
apparent, perhaps, but no more deeply touching than that 
felt by men and women who hear that same Hungarian 
Rhapsody today. 


Is Music Your Inheritance ? 


And now! What is Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody 
to you? Or the Twelfth? Or the Sixth, or Eighth, or 
Fourteenth? 

Or what indeed are all the immortal compositions of the 
masters of music—the choicest art-treasures that the world 
contains? Can you hear them when you like? Can you 
play them yourself? 

If the piano in your home is the Pianola—the most 

modern pianoforte —then music is the “‘available art’’ to 
you. You know the Second Rhapsody well. You have 
experienced the almost 
savage fascination of 
recreating this splen- 
did music — you have 
felt its abandon, its 
pathos, its majestic 
mystery. 


Aye, and Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Wagner, 
Brahms, Grieg, and 
Mozkowski are much 
more than names to 
you. You know them 
and you know their 
noble works, as you 
know your Scott, your 
Thackeray, your 
Dickens and Bulwer. 


The Stroud Pianola, Price $550, 
Purchasable on Monthly Payments 
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But suppose that your piano is not the Pianola? Can you 
not realize what you are losing? What you are denying 
yourself and your family and perhaps your children ? 

Why be satisfied longer with a piano which can be played 
only in one way—by hand? Why not exchange it for the 
Pianola — the piano that can be played in two ways — by 
hand and by music roll ? 

For understand this—if you purchase the Pianola you 
are securing the finest toned, most perfect piano you can 
buy, which can be played by hand just like any piano. And 
in addition, you are securing a piano, which, by means of 
its Pianola action, everyone can play with real musical feeling 


The Piano for You 


and effect. 
vey 

But the Pianola has a bost of imitators — player-pianos 
so-called, with worthy piano names many of them. Do not 
think, if you see and hear one of these, that it is the genuine 
Pianola you have seen, however. ‘There is a difference —a 
vital one — and it has to do wholly with the “‘art’’ of play- 
ing, not the merely mechanical striking of the notes. 

As a matter of fact, there is but one Pianola. It is made 
only by the Aeolian Company, and in the following models: 


THE STEINWAY PIANOLA 

THE STECK PIANOLA 

THE WHEELOCK PIANOLA 
THE STUYVESANT PIANOLA 
THE STROUD PIANOLA 

and the famous WEBER PIANOLA 


Prices from $550 
Transportation charges 
added on Pacific Coast 


We will be glad to 
send you free a magnifi- 
cent catalog and the 
name ef our nearest 
representative. Address 
Department R 10, 


THE AEOLIAN 


COMPANY 

AEOLIAN HALL 

NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of the cele- 
brated Aeolian-Vocalion and 
Largest Manufacturers of 
Musical Instruments in the 


World. 


Copyright, 1915, The Aeolian Company 
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“My dear Santa, why so gay?’ 

“Owing to a combination I’m making with 
Lire, I won’t have to work half as hard this year 
as usual.” 


Special 


Watch this page “Cher 


inati ri Enclosed 
for the combination / _ Enclosed 


lar (Canadian 

1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 


Briefly speaking, the idea is for you 
to send Life to your friends for a 
Christmas present. You supply 
the cash. We do everything else. 
Obey that impulse and write us 
now how to solve your Christmas 
present problem. 











F Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
Pa scriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 16 
One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04.) 
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Mr. Wendell’s France 


(Continued from page 783) 







lurched into a restaurant—at least it 
seemed like a restaurant, though a sort 
of verger who sat in a sentry box near 
the entry made me guess that it might 
be a Nonconformist church of some 
kind. ; , 

A yellow ticket was put into my wef {sie PA y Cr 
hand, covered with Masonic signs. I oY ‘ 
instinctively tried to avoid the ticket, 
but, seeing that the act of receiving jit 
had apparently some religious signifi- 
cance, and not wishing to hurt any 
one’s feelings, I submitted. 

It appeared that I had walked into 
one of the eating places established 
out of philanthropic motives by the 
excellent Mr. Duval. The place was 
divided into pews and was full of 
vestal virgins—women of forty-two 
and a half years of age, who wore 
caps and aprons and who were evi- 


dently Protestants. They were, no A C f E M h ° h Y 
doubt, the tfhmarried aunts of all the ar or ver . ont In t }] ear 
peasant-born shop clerks in Paris. The ‘THE ALL-YEAR Car, a Kissel idea, supplies for the first time the comfortable and 


restaurant of the Union Station in continuous every day. use of one car the year ’round without sacrificing appearance or 


Boston, some of whose sibyls have refinement. A closed car in winter—a touring car in summer. 
been known and venerated by me dur- 
















































ing the last forty years, cannot show Ae er | Ki CYKe 

a more august and pleasing phalanx ee Zs | ISSELKAR ALL-YEAR. 
of virtuous womanhood than did this i \ . 

temple of domestic purity into which Car 

[ had stumbled. It was indeed a res- — 

taurant ; yet how different from one of 
those sensual establishments where 
melons and salmon excite the eye, 
where chasseurs abduct the walking 
stick and straw hat in order to hold | 
them for ransom, where shameless vice 
lolls against the mirrors and the hun- 
dred-franc banknote melts into change 
that is absurd, insignificant, lamentable ! 





U N ¥. j The new ALL-YEAR Cars—a Five-passenger 
Touring Car with Sedan Top and Four-passenger 
a7 ULy — Roadster with Coupe Top—have captured motordom. 
Kissel Tops can be quickly attached or 
detached in your own garage as often as 
weather conditions dictate. 
Prices range from $1050 to $2000. Agencies 
in all leading cities. Literature on request. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
418 KISSEL AVENUE HARTFORD, WIS. 
















































KEEP YOUR MOTOR WARM 
Ie 


Radiator and Garage Heater 
DIRECT HEATING SYSTEM 
BURNS KEROSENE 

Also made for gas and electricity. 
Circulates a current of warm 
water in water circulating 
system of motor. 

Solves the cold garage 
problem. Keeps the 
auto warmin the coldest 




































































— oa oe In this temple where I found myself of the eater’s soul. Rhadamanthus sits 

Write for descriptive a hundred-franc banknote would last at the entrance to receive again the 

—_ aad one a month—and any evil-minded man sacred tablets duly scored, and the de- 

ROSE MFG. CO. who should enter the place would be- parting pilgrim drops a few pennies 

Pat. —_ 910 Arch Street come soothed, deodorized, neutralized before the shrine of another deity— 
11-8-04 ” Phila., U.S. A. and made civil by the mere aspect of Isis, perhaps—who thrones nearby. 

those Genevan priestesses, each with Thoughts of purity and of goodness 









her steel stylus hanging by her side. passed through my mind—thoughts I 


FOR MEN OF BRAINS : . . 
With these instruments, their steel had known but could not place—and 
IGARS styluses, the sybils wound the yellow then the illumination came. 
It was here. I had found it—here 


| tickets, marking them with symbols 
“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


which seem to record the moral status was the France of Barrett Wendell. 
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The LOCOMOBILE and 
its OWNER 


The Locomobile provides the most luxurious and the safest means of 
getting about. In addition to this it yields a satisfaction that is apart 
from any material consideration—that comfortable feeling one always has 
who owns the very best. 














The owner of a Locomobile esteems it not only because of what it does, 
but perhaps even more for what it is and will be. 


The family that owns Locomobiles knows that quality instead of quantity 
is a past, present, and future policy of the Company. 


The Locomobile owner has the satisfaction of knowing that the car will 
always be a high quality car, an expensive car, the car of cars to own. 
He knows the price will not diminish, may even increase. He knows 
his car will not depreciate because of radical changes in the design, price, 
or quality of the Locomobiles that are to be. 
The 
LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 


of America 
MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS 
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To Ignorance 


E hail thee, Goddess of the Great 
Unknowing! 
Beneath whose feet so many necks 
are bowed 
In low obeisances; to thee is owing 
A fond eulogium—perhaps an ode. 


Thou freest us from Fact’s distressing 
fetters, 
Giving our fancies unrestricted play; 
Placing us higher than our boastful 
betters, 
Because we scorn the ground on 
which they stay. 


They are constrained by fears of con- 
tradiction, 
Scruples of knowledge hamper and 
prevent; 
But we with gracious wings of easy 
fiction 
Soar without ballast in the firmament. 


We cast away the weights with cheer- 
ful spurning 
That would restrain to bondage of 
the fact: 
Nothing so dangerous as a little learn- 
ing— , 
A peril that we shun in word and 
act. 


We note this danger of acquiring 
knowledge, 
How it impedes imagination’s flight, 
And so we graduate in the kindly 
college 
Where Ignorance confers a_ fuller 
right. 


We pity, not contemn, the dry and 
musty 
Dogmas of science, whatsoe’er they 
be; 
With gay invention, vigorous and 
lusty, 
We thrust the bait away and dare 
be free. 
A. L. Salmon. 


THE 


THINKER 
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Carranza’s Turn in Mexico 


HE trouble with Mexico is that an 
economic development has been 
forced on the country that was en- 
tirely beyond the power of her people 
to produce, and that as they had not 
developed the efficiency to produce it, 
so they have not developed the char- 
acter to handle it. Possibly the native 
ability in Mexico is equal to the han- 
dling in a fashion of an agricultural 
population, but it is far from being up 
to the job of running a modern coun- 
try brimming over with demoralizing 
opportunities for wholesale plunder. 

The procedure which has so far 
been followed for the cure of Mexico 
seems to have looked to the reduction 
of her wealth and industrial develop- 
ment to the level of her available in- 
telligence and character. This treat- 
ment by robbery, murder and starva- 
tion has been pursued with energy and 
will, no doubt, bring results of a sort 
in the end. With a reduced population, 
dismantled railroads, looted ranches, 
broken banks and burned-out factories 
Mexico is likely soon to present con- 
ditions sufficiently simple for Mexican 
patriots to operate. After all, there 
are only two ways to run a great busi- 
ness. One is to bring the operating 
intelligence up to the level of the job. 
The other is to bring the job down 
to the level of the operating intelli- 
gence. These two processes are con- 
stantly going on not only in business, 
but in government. When a business 
has been reduced to the level of an in- 
competent intelligence it goes through 
bankruptcy and gets a receiver. Na- 
tions are usually saved from a like ex- 
perience by a change of parties. But 
in Mexico there are no parties. There 
are chieftains in hats with wide brims 
and very large spurs, commanding 
hungry little armies and taking what 
there is wherever they go. 

It is always hard to say at this dis- 
tance what is under any individual 
chieftain’s hat. Mr. Bell, who writes 
in the Outlook about Carranza, repre- 
sents him as the worst rascal of the 
lot. If he is to be recognized we must 
think of him merely as part of the 
process of bringing Mexican develop- 
ment and Mexican character into 
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workable relations. 















































KEEPING IT DOWN 
“ HERE’S ONE THING WE AGREE ON, ANYWAY!” 


One Wise Woman 


“T HAVE a wonderful idea.” 
The fond husband gazed lovingly 
at his wife. 


” 


“Something,” he continued, “so 
original, so startling, that I hesitate 
to spring it upon you.” 

“You forget, dear,” she replied, smil- 
ing, “how long we have been married. 
Nothing that you could spring upon 
me would surprise me. Tell me your 
idea.” 

“Tt is that we pass our vacation to- 
gether this year.” 


Then the resolute woman rose and 
faced him. 

“Never!” she exclaimed. “How 
dare you propose such a thing?” 

“ Because, dear, I thought you would 
be pleased by the absolute novelty of 
the idea. What is your objection?” 

Without hesitation she replied: 

“This. When we are home we are 
each so busy with our own affairs that 
neither of us has time to see too much 
of the other. But if we went away 


on a vacation we would be thrown so 
much together that we would never 
want to see each other for the rest 
of our lives.” 
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“PA, WHAT IS A WHITE SLAVE?” 
“you ARE LOOKING AT ONE NOW, MY BOY” 


Better Notices Needed 


UBLIC notices ought to be examples of the best writing. 
They should be written by masters of style. Take, 
for example, the notice in the street cars: 


Passengers requiring transfers must request same from 
conductors at the time of depositing fares in box. 


Of course, that is understandable. It is about as good 
English as one would expect in a judge’s opinion. But 
it is not good enough for a notice that hundreds of thou- 
sands of people are to read every day. Here is New York 
spending forty millions a year for literary and other in- 
struction for children who, when they ride in the street 
cars, are exposed to managers’ English and taught, as to 
transfers, to “request same from conductors.” 

Shocking! Of course the notice ought to read: 

Passengers who want transfers must ask for them when 
they put their fares in the box. 


Elastic Conviviality 


“T TP in the Arctic regions the nights are six months 
long,” remarked the Extensive Traveler. 
“Thasso?” said the Inebriated One. “Gee! Think of 
a crowd of Eskimos singing, ‘We won’t go home until 
morning.’ ” 


No Bite in This Dog 


Four more years of Democratic misrule! 
would the business of the country be in 1920? 
Charles Sumner Bird. 


Where 


ERE was it in 1912, Mr. Bird? Was it so wonder- 
fully good? 
It is in a much better case now than it was last year, and 
at present rate of improvement, in spite of an unprece- 
dented war, it will be running over its banks in 1920. 
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Bulling the War Stocks 


NY violent bull market exhibits a furious drove of 

buyers trying to get something for nothing; try- 

ing to get in while the pool is troubled and presently to 
get out at the cost of some one else. 

There is very little golden rule about stock 
speculation. You buy the other man’s share 
because you think it’s going up; you sell it 
for fear it will go down. If you are right, 
in either case your gain is the other man’s 
loss. But that is true of all speculation, in- 
cluding bets on horse races, and speculators 

A. Bw don’t seem to mind it. 

Any violent bull market is a sordid show. The current 
one in war stocks, which at this writing begins to falter, 
has had the additional drawback of seeming to trade in 
calamity. The war-order concerns stood, apparently, to make 
a lot of money out of the tribulations of Europe, and their 
stock rose. People who like to buy rising stocks came to 
market. The stocks still rose. The folks who had bought 
came back and brought their friends. The stocks still rose 
and the friends brought their friends. 

No doubt, the good war stocks will make a lot of money. 
We must not mourn unduly because they have changed 
hands. The brokers needed the business. It is a long 
time—five or six years—since the brokers have had a good 
clean-up. Many of them are deserving citizens, with fam- 
ilies as necessitous and deserving as families usually are. 
It is no secret that they have been very hard up. To them 
the huge trade in war stocks has been like rain in the 
corn belt after a six weeks’ drought. 

Some of the speculators will make money; 
gain experience. What has happened chiefly so far .has 
been that rising stocks have changed hands very often 
on their way up. That in itself is not a bad thing. Besides 
being helpful to the brokers it distributes profits among the 
speculators and investors, and all reformers and economists 
are strong for the better distribution of profits. 

Moreover, the speculation in war stocks will not increase 
the price of war material to the Allies. The contracts were 
mostly let before the speculation began. The contracts 
brought on the speculation, but the speculation cannot affect 
the contracts and is not likely to affect future contracts. 
The whole market is a process of distribution, and a means, 
doubtless, in the end, of getting Europe’s money back to 
Europe. 

The really comforting thought about the war stock 
market is that it is a sign that the Allies’ needs are being 
met. It is a pity that our country should be making money 
out of the Allies in this war. It is a pity that all the war 
material that goes to them should not be charged up to us 
instead of them. But it is a thousand times better that 
they should be supplied even at a profit to us than that they 
should lack supplies. Our profits—and this resulting 
market—are more or less an evil, but to fill the Allies up 
with shells for use in this war is a great good. 
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‘Is HE SHOOTING AT US sa 

‘ YES, I GUESS SO.’ 

‘THEN WE BETTER STICK AROUND WHERE HE CAN SEE US OR 
WE MAY GET HURT.” 


Misjudging Cats 

HE reason why most people think that cats are not 
affectionate is because they fail to understand a cat’s 
method of expression. They assume that a cat must have 
the same technique of affection that a dog has. Because 
a cat does not wag his tail and jump up and down on one’s 
knees he is assumed to be lacking in feeling. Cats often 
like to have their backs stroked, but this is put down by 
cynics to pure selfishness. The truth is that cats scorn 
the ordinary demonstrations, Their sentiments are on a 
higher scale. They give human beings credit for a finer 
sense of sentimental values than we really have. A cat 


. considers that the highest compliment he can pay his owner 


is to remain near in long silences. What greater tribute 
than that can there be to genuine companionship? 














Visitor: IS THIS THE FACE THAT LAUNCHED A THOU- 
SAND SHIPS? 

“THAT'S ME,” 

“WELL, MADAM, THE SOCIETY OF SPONSORS WISHES 
TO LEARN YOUR VIEWS AS TO THE USE OF WINE OR 
WATER IN CHRISTENING,” 
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Malice in Blunderland 


EAR little Malice, although her 
father had long been a Congress- 
man, was an intelligent girl, so that 
drowsy afternoon as she sat in the 
rotunda of the Capitol Building criti- 
cally examining patriotic statuary she 
was a bit surprised to observe a Dove 
of Peace hobble by on a crutch and 
glare at her bitterly from his one good 
eye, the other being concealed by a 
large green patch. Little Malice had 
seen things equally ridiculous happen- 
ing right in the Senate chamber, but 
her curiosity was unusually piqued when 
the bird, fluttering its mangy wings, 
moaned, “By my beak and feathers! 
I shall be late!” and disappeared 
through a large trap-door under the 
statue of the late G. Washington. 

This was too much for little Malice’s 
feminine curiosity, so down she went 
after the bird, never thinking how 
deeply she was involving herself in in- 
side politics, 

Almost the first thing she knew she 
found herself stepping into a queer ele- 
vator marked “ Always Going Down.” 
And, true to its promise, it descended 
so rapidly that Malice was obliged to 
cling to the peevish Dove who occupied 
the place beside her. 

“Why doesn’t it ever go up?” she 
inquired timidly. 

“Tt’s the Stock Market, fool 
snapped the truculent bird, pecking a 
patch of court-plaster on its left wing. 

“That sounds a trifle like junk,” ven- 
tured Malice politely. 

“Exactly!” responded the Dove “ By 
junk, of course, you mean the Navy. 
I’m on the Board, you know.” 

Even while they were speaking the 
elevator stopped in a small lobby con- 
fronting a tiny door labeled “Perma- 
nent Way Out.” The Dove with hys- 
terical haste bolted through the door; 
but Malice, being rather a stout girl, 
was in despair as to how to follow 
until plainly exhibited on a deserted 
Cabinet Table she observed a purple 
bottle labeled “ Drink Me.” The stuff 
looked positively deadly, yet there 
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I—Down the Elevator Shaft 








“ Hobble by ” 


seemed no other way out of her em- 
barrassing predicament, so, with a 
childish cry of “ Here goes nothing!” 
she rashly drew the cork and allowed 
the mysterious fluid to trickle down her 
throat. 

“ Grape-juice!” she cried in panic, too 
late; for already she was shrinking to 
the diminutive stature of a Bryan politi- 
cal boom. And thus reduced, she passed 
boldly through the little door marked 
“This Way Out.” 

e+: © * 

“ Curioser and curioser!” cried Mal- 
ice, for she found that she had emerged 
to a muddy bank overlooking the Erie 
Canal, and quite close to her stood a 
statesmanlike gentleman with a blue 
gingham apron over his frock coat; 
and his strange apparel was accounted 
for by the fact that he was washing a 
great number of sailors’ trousers and 
hanging them on a line. 

“Please, sir,” inquired Malice tim- 
idly, “ why should a dignified statesman 
wash sailors’ trousers?” 

“Would you expect me to be wash- 
ing plumbers’ trousers?” he rejoined 
in a tone of grandeur. “No, and yet 
again, no! I am a Secretary of the 
Navy.” 

“T am sorry,” replied Malice, not 
sure whether she was sorry he was 


Secretary or just merely sorry. At 
her words an Admiral, who had been 
helping with the wash, dropped two 
clothes-pins from his mouth, and a 
Mole, acting as stenographer, ticked 
busily at his typewriter. 

“Make an editorial of that, Mr. 
Mole,” commanded the Secretary. “ For 
all I know, young lady, you are a car- 
toonist from Lire.” 

“Oh, no, sir,” protested Malice. “I 
am just a little girl 

“You may have a vote some day,” 
he grunted. “Therefore it is my pub- 
lic duty to prove to you that we are 
Prepared.” 

“For what?” she asked meekly. 

“Oh, just Prepared,” he announced. 
He suspended more trousers on the 
line. 

“This is my First Line of Battle,” 
he explained. “ Alarmists say we are 
in danger. Impossible. Why?” 

Malice could make no adequate 
answer. 

“War is Hell, is it not? It is. Clean- 
liness is next to godliness, is it not? 
It is. Therefore, godliness and hellish- 
ness cannot exist at one and the same 
time. Q. E. D. Kindly typewrite my 
remarks, Mr. Mole.” 

“It takes iron to make a Navy,” 
Malice quoted from her father. 

“Our ironing day is Wednesday!” 
snapped the Secretary. 

He stood aside and wiped his hands, 
for the entire linen of the Atlantic 
fleet was now fluttering on the line. 

“In case you are a German spy,” he 
said, “I will give you a demonstration 
of my Naval Efficiency.” 

At his words a strange object re- 
sembling a bath-tub with a soda-foun- 
tain attachment floated in midstream, 
coughed desperately, sent up a distress 
signal and blew up with a loud report. 

“My submarine!” announced the 
Secretary proudly. 

“Oh! But it’s sunk!” shrieked Mal- 
ice in alarm. 

“ Quite naturally,” smiled the Secre- 
tary. “Any dictionary will tell you a 











“ Would you expect me to be washing plumbers’ trousers? ” 


submarine is a naval vessel made to 
sink, Please tell the Kaiser that we have 
scores of such submarines in our Navy.” 
“Thank you, I shall,” replied Malice 
courtesying. 
“And you might add,” he continued, 


“that my battleships will sink even 
more rapidly than my submarines.” 
Whereat the frightened child re- 
treated down a lane marked “ To Chau- 
tauqua”; for she was in search of the 
Mad Hatter. Wallace Irwin. 





The First Step 


M® JAMES J. HILL advises us to 
take stock of the changed condi- 
tions brought on by the war, and, being 
a railroad man, declares that the very 
first thing to do is to give the railroads 
“relief from unjust existing restric- 
tions, and encouragement for that de- 
velopment and extension without which 
agriculture, manufacturing and com- 
merce cannot prosper. 
We have been told before that rail- 


roads are opposed to restrictions and 
that the more money the rest of us 
give to the railroads the more we will 
have left. It is pretty near time that 
something decisive were done about it. 
If agriculture, manufacturing and com- 
merce wish to prosper, they should as- 
semble Mr. Hill, Mr. Yoakum, the 
Reid-Moore syndicate and a few other 
choice and able railroad spirits, ask 
them exactly what it is they want and 
give it to them enthusiastically. Then 
we can all live prosperously ever after. 
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Help the Teachers 


OME of the men with our schools 
think the New York public-school 
system needs overhauling. They want 
to graft upon it the Gary system, the 
idea of which is to make children learn 
by more natural methods than at pres- 
ent. It includes a greater interest in 
the work and a lengthening out of the 
school year. 

Why not do something also to in- 
struct the teachers? If every public- 
school teacher (most of them are 
women) could have the opportunity to 
learn something further about the sub- 
ject she is teaching, wouldn’t this 
help? 

After the public-school teacher has 
passed her examination, received her 
certificate and begins to teach she is 
supposed to rest upon what knowledge 
she has acquired at the normal college. 
When she has finished her daily rou- 
tine she frequently tries to eke out 
her salary by night work. But whether 
she does this or not, she has small 
opportunity to keep up with her own 
subject. Teachers need time to medi- 
tate about their own work. They don’t 
get it. Their vision is narrowed as a 
rule to a few formal text books. Some 
rise above this, but they do it in spite 
of the system. How many public-school 
teachers of history know anything 
about history? 


How Much Preparation 


If we prepare for war we will 
get it—Chancellor Day. 


LSO if we don’t prepare we will 
get it. 

Accept it as a fact, Chancellor, that 
we will have war, and try to com- 
pute how much preparation is good 
for us. 

That is the question: How much? 
Too much preparation tends to make 
our government too cocky; too litt'e 
preparation tends to make other gov- 
ernments too cocky. The trick is to 
run a line between these dangers. 

How much, Chancellor? That is 
the question—a practical question—with 
which we must deal. 
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Up Against It 
The Kaiser shedding tears over France, decadent and 


doomed because guilty of atrocities in war, ought to be 
commemorated in art. —The Evening Post. 


dae yes, if he did. And perhaps he did, for the German 
mind is capable, with all the capacities of the tradi- 
tional brass monkey. 

For example, hear one George Bernhard in the Vossische 
Zeitung warn off the American banks with German con- 
nections that have participated in the Anglo-French war 
loan. No dealings, he says, with such banks during the war- 
time, and if possible no dealings after the war. 

We cannot endure any half-way measures in the future. 

He who is not for us is against us, and he who in his 

heart is against us must do business elsewhere than in 

Germany. 

Stars above! And where does Germany expect to do 
business ? 

With her friends? 

Where are they? Outside of Germany where has she 
any friends left except some scattered Germans? Not 
anywhere on earth are there left true lovers of Germany, 
except they are German-born, intermarried with Germans, 
or somehow inoculated with the German virus. That is 
the worst of the German predicament. The German char- 
acteristics that have most obtruded on the world’s atten- 
tion since August, 1914, have been the characteristics of 
the robber, the marauder, the liar and the spy. The Ger- 
mans who are not in Germany must be well aware that the 
question for Germans is not whom they shall favor after 
the war, but who on earth can be found to favor them. 


N matters of war it seems that monarchies rush in 
where democracies fear to tread. 
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CAUGHT WITH THE GOODS 


Learning It 


HE Orp Marriep ONE: You will learn, my dear, that 
men are most contrary creatures. , 
Tue Younc Marriep OnE: Oh, I know that already. 
THe OLp Marriep ONE: Indeed? 
THE YouNG MARRIED ONE: Yes; I cook things my hus- 
band likes and yet he doesn’t like the things I cook. 


DEVICE OF A MIDDLE-AGED COUPLE TO INSURE CONTINUED CONTENTMENT 
ONCE A YEAR THEY ENTERTAIN THE INDIVIDUALS WHOM THEY ALMOST MARRIED 








An Anbition 


HAVE often thought that I should 

like to know the president of a 
bank. I do not mean, of course, 
familiarly, but simply that I’d like to 
feel that he knew me and would speak 
to me when we met and possibly say 
a pleasant word to me. 

Occasionally I go into the bank 
where I keep my modest deposit, and 
take pleasure in seeing the president— 
or at least a part of him—screened off 
by iron railings and a high mahogany 
balustrade. One day I thought that 
he looked up and noticed me, but 
doubtless this was only a fancy. 

I once knew the vice-president of a 
bank, and he was a jolly fellow. He 
smiled at me one day and said that my 
signature was one not easily imitated. 
This, I thought, showed a delicate ap- 
preciation of my impoverished condi- 
tion; the hint that anyone might find 
it worth while to imitate my signature 
was extremely courteous and thought- 
ful on his part. It quite set me up. 


Of course, us common people just holler like 
the dickens sometimes, but —— 
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I have a friend—one of those argu- 
mentative fellows, who takes the other 
side invariably just for the love of it— 
and he declares, when we dispute about 
the matter, that the president of a 
bank has human qualitiés; that he is 
in many respects like other men. 
When he tells me all this I usually let 
him have his way. I know, of course, 
that he really doesn’t mean it; at the 
same time it is an alluring thought. 
I have a sense of humor—so my 
friends say —and it is rather amus- 
ing to think of the president of a 
bank being like—well, say, some one 
that I know. I often imagine myself 
having a little joke with him, and hav- 
ing him say—for example—that he 
forgot his umbrella or 
ridiculous thing like that. 

Of course I wouldn’t have anyone 
think that Ido this regularly. I have 
too much respect for the president of 
a bank for that. 

The paying teller-—with whom I am 
on astonishingly intimate terms and 
who grunts at me delightfully when- 


once some 
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ever I timidly ask for new bills—was 
the one who originally told me who 
the president of the bank was—as he 
chanced to pass one day. I had, of 
course, suspected it before. But to 
know after that that he was the very 
man, and no other, was a great com- 
fort. 

I intend some day to go early and 
see the president of the bank come in. 
It must be an inspiring sight. 

But I am quite sure of one thing. 
If I ever make my fortune—as I hope 
to—I shall make a loan at the bank 
some day. I shall be ushered superbly 
into his private office. I shall explain 
my mission and produce my collateral. 

This precipitate borrowing of money, 
I have no doubt, will lower me hope- 
lessly in his eyes. No further juxta- 
position will, of course, be possible. 
I shall have to bear that. He will 
never know that I am borrowing the 
money only because I wish, for once 
in my life, to feel the inspiration of 
such an august personage. 

7. L. M. 








at heart we are really goodnatured. 
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The contest closed on October 4th. 


So many thousands of manuscripts have 





been received, each one necessitating a careful reading, that our friends are 


invited to exercise all due patience. 


We shall continue to publish the stories 


accepted each week in this department until all the manuscripts have been 
passed upon; and as soon thereafter as possible the prizes will be awarded. 


A Mexican Vivandiére 


By H. C. 


IGHT had fallen on the third day 
at Vera Cruz, and from navy head- 
quarters the commanding officer, his 
orders snapping like wireless, was direct- 
ing the clean-up of snipers. 
“Lawrence,” he said, “ you'll find six 
machine-guns—buried in boxes—back yard 
of No. 17 Avenida Cortés.” 
As Lieutenant Lawrence left headquar- 
ters with his squad Ensign McHenry 
came in and reported. 


“McHenry, you're next. This is 
Gonzales, who knows where you can 
round up Fernando Diaz. Get Diaz to- 
night.” 


McHenry started at once with Gonzales, 
listening to his flood of directions. The 
Mexican smiled in spite of himself at 
the American’s burst of speed, but kept 
up with him easily. They turned corners 
into filthy by-streets leading to the 
market space. 

At the entrance to a dark alley Gon- 
zales stepped aside. 

“ After you, sefior.” 

When the white uniform entered the 
shadow of an awning “Gonzales” whipped 
out his revolver and fired pointblank into 
the officer’s back. Flinging away his 
weapon, he ran to No. 17 Calle de Zamora 
and whistled. 

“Pava, Pava, ven acd! I have shot 
an American officer! The marines are 
hunting for our machine-guns. I said 
* Avenida Cortés,’ but that dog, Vicente, 
who betrayed us, will lead the Americans 
here.” 


“Let them come,” said La Pava. She 
bolted the door as he stepped in. “ What 
name did you give?” 

“Emilio Gonzales.” 

“Listen, Fernando. Don’t stay a 
minute. Let me think. What if I cut 


your head, a very little, so?”’ He winced 
under the knife, and she kissed him. 
“See, it bleeds enough on this bandage, 
which will hide your face. Quick! To 
the Military Hospital! Sleep there, safe 


among hundreds of our wounded. Go!” 
Meanwhile Vicente, the informer, had 
followed Diaz. 


Hearing the shot and 
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finding McHenry wounded, he scurried to 
headquarters. The news went to Law- 
rence, who took his squad “on the 
double ” to Calle de Zamora. Rifle butts 
shattered the door, and Lawrence, auto- 
matic in hand, led the, men in with fixed 
bayonets. 

La Pava, the beautiful Azteca, stood 
facing the bright steel, a thin wisp of 
smoke drifting from her cigarette. 

“ Buenas noches, senor.” 


“You have six machine-guns. Where 
are they?” Lawrence looked at his 
wrist-watch. “I give you three minutes 
to answer.” 


La Pava had faced death before. A 
crack shot, riding in advance of Villa's 
army, she had drawn the enemy’s fire, 
had stolen plans, food, money. She had 
sold herself to the opposing general and 
learned his strategy. She was a scout, a 
spy, a harlot—a patriot. Now she gazed 
innocently, admiringly, at the young lieu- 
tenant. His men, fascinated, uncon- 
sciously lowered their rifles. 

“ Seior,” she pleaded, “ you will do me 
a great wrong if you shoot, for I have 
no guns. Some one has lied. Search 
and you will see.” 

The marines turned the place inside out. 

When Lawrence asked La Pava to ‘take 
him into the courtyard she showed no 
hesitation, and his flashlight told him the 
ground had not been disturbed. 

Stooping over, he caught the gleam of 
a knife, and in the same breath twisted 
it out of her fingers. 

“You are quick, sefior. But some day 
I will get you—you who would not take 
my word.” 

The sergeant returned and reported, 
“T can find nothing, sir.” Then, seeing 
the knife, he added, “ Put her in irons, 
sir?” 

Lawrence knew her breed; she would 
be flattered by handcuffs and would con- 
sider him a weakling. 

“No, sergeant. The lady will walk 
with me.” 

Through the streets to prison, wafting 
a powerful scent of perfumed powder, 








she walked at Lawrence’s side, using 
her eyes with that dazzling effect known 
only to women of the tropics. 

He would confront her with Vicente, 
Lawrence thought, but as the battlements 
of Ulloa Castle came in sight, the “ Place 
of Executions” suggested another idea. 

“Halt!” He formed a firing platoon 
and blindfolded the prisoner. Thinking 
of Vicente’s story of the guns, he as- 
serted, as if he meant it, “ With my own 
eyes, during the fighting, I saw your gun 
boxes taken from the arsenal. Where 
are they now?” 

La Pava gave no answer. She folded 
her arms and held her head proudly. 

“Ready! . . Aim! . .” Lawrence 
raised the muzzle of the sergeant’s gun; 
the men, following this lead, aimed high. 

“ Squad : 

It was too much even for La 
She dropped to her knees. 

“Wait, sefior! I will tell all, on one so 
small condition—that you spare the life 
of Emilio Gonzales. If not—you can kill 
me. On your word as an officer, save 
him, and let the 
Blessed Virgin I will tell you the truth.” 

“Where is this man?” 

“He is in the Military Hospital.” 

“T will do all I can for Gonzales— 
I'll take you to him. Now, where are 
the guns?” 

“ They are buried in the patio—in front 
of my house.” 

Even then she smiled. 

“Remember,” he warned, removing 
the blindfold, “if you have lied, you will 
be shot. Sergeant, look for them; report 
to me at the hospital.” 

As the men marched off Vicente, the 
ubiquitous, who had trailed La Pava, 
emerged from the shadow of a doorway. 
La Pava, whom nothing seemed to 
startle, sneered at him. Lawrence gripped 





Pava. 


me see him, and by 


his automatic, recognized Vicente, and 
thereupon wiped the sweat from his 
forehead. 

“ Senor,’ whined the beast, “her 


lover’s name is not Gonzales, but Diaz, 
the traitor.” La Pava glared at him 
murderously. “It was Diaz,” Vicente 
added with unction, “ who shot the offi- 
cer in the back.” 

“You gave me your word 
began, turning to Lawrence. 

“To save ‘Emilio Gonzales,’” he re- 
minded her. 

“True, my captain, alas!” Her black 
lashes drooped over a message of love. 
“But you will set me free?” 

“When I see the guns.” 

Furious, she sprang at Vicente, who 


she 
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stepped back. Haughtily she faced him 
and spoke shrilly in an Indian dialect. 


Despite this, her manner reassured 
Lawrence. Apparently, she was in a 
mad rage. In reality, she was telling 


Vicente to take the underground passage 
from Ulloa Castle to the hospital and 
warn Diaz. “Do this,” she was say- 
ing, “and I'll see no more of Fernando. 
You will have me—you alone—for life.” 

She ended with what seemed a torrent 
of invective. Vicente played his part— 


with his heart afire, he seemed to 
Lawrence merely scornful. 
“Hasta la vista, sefor.” Vicente, 
triumphant, sauntered toward the castle. 
“Ugh!” said La Pava, with deep 
loathing. ‘“‘He is but carrion. Because 


I do not give myself to him he would 


destroy his rival.” She shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘“ Will you take me to the 
hospital ? ” 


“We are going there now.” 

“T am very tired,” she sighed, leaning 
against him. “I grow faint.” 

They walked slowly, Lawrence giving 
her the support of his arm. Finally, 
nearing the hospital, they turned into a 
plaza where the street lamp had been 
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shot down. In a flash La Pava swung 
under his arm, drew his pistol, wrenched 
herself away and covered him. 

“Ah! You are not so quick this time. 
Don’t move! You Americans say you 
will shoot, and you do not shoot.” She 
fired twice, rapidly, over his head. “ But 
I have still four shots, and I am a 
Mexican.” 

A mounted figure, leading a second 
horse, whirled up and reined in with a 
jolt. Fernando Diaz showed his white 
teeth, smiling cordially, as he took the 
automatic from his mistress and leveled 
it at Lawrence. 


“What say you, querida? I finished 
Vicente. Shall I do away with this 
gringo?” 


La Pava mounted as Diaz spoke. 

“Let him live,” she said, “for he is 
a brave man. Adios, seior! The 
machine guns are safe through the lines. 
Take my advice, teniente, and never 
trust a woman ss 

Diaz’s spurs dug deep, and sparks flew 
from the cobbles. 

“ Unless,” La Pava laughed back 
through the darkness, “unless, sefor, 
she loves you.” 








Mother’s Birthday Present 


By Carrie Seever 


IZZIE was sitting in a corner count- 
ing her money. ‘“ Thirty-five, Kitty, 
thirty-five cents.”” When Lizzie’s mother 
was away, washing, she made her kitten 
her confidant. “ Talk about mama’ll be 
s’prised when she gits this birthday 
present, My-i! Third one I’m givin’ 
her—when I was five I gave her peanut 
candy; only she didn’t come home ’til the 
peanuts were picked out. Second time I 
gave her a blue hair ribbon; blue looks 
nice on my red hair. Now I’m seven— 
twice seven an’ I won't have these 
freckles an’ long skirt’ll cover my skinny 
legs, an’,” she continued, getting up and 
trying to stand dignifiedly, “my name’ll 
be Elizabeth. Then I’ll give mama a’ 
album! S’long, Kitty.” 

Out of the door she skipped, and down 
the alley toward the market. She forgot 
about the market when she reached the 
corner of the alley, for there stood a 
cart loaded with clocks, vases, jewelry, 
everything to satisfy one’s. birthday 
wish—even an album. 

Lizzie joined the crowd that had gath- 
ered to hear what the owner of these 
articles had to say. She listened a mo- 
ment and then danced for joy—the man, 
who seemed to be all stomach and voice, 


was actually inviting them to take a 
twenty-five-dollar watch for five cents. 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen,” said the 
stomach and voice, “any article on this 
counter for five cents—every piece 0’ 
chewing gum wins somethin’, You want 
to try, mister? Now, folks, watch him 
read the name o’ one o’ these handsome 
presents from the slip o’ paper ’round 
that gum. Gold-handled umbreller? Here 
you are. Who’s goner win the other 
one? Nothin’ fakey. That’s right, try 
your luck”—to a man who was edging 
to the front. “ Diamond stud? You're 
lucky—only a few more diamond studs 
left. Next! Anyone else? Don’t stop 
*cause you won a’ umbreller. That’s it. 
Whatcher got now? Gold _ bracelet? 
Five rubies and four emeralds in it, 
ladies and gents.” 

Lizzie began to realize that she wasn’t 
dreaming—three prizes gone already! 

“ Lady, don’t you want this linen table 
cloth? Fifteen dollars retail. Or this 
album that plays music when you’re look- 
in’ at your loved ones?” 

Lizzie gasped—there was 
album. 
shouted. 

“Come right 


only one 
“T want to win the album,” she 


up with your nickel. 


Here’s a gal knows a good thing even 
if she did swallow two teeth.” 

Had this remark been made about 
Lizzie’s teeth at another time she would 
have fired a red-headed retort, but now 
she thought only of the album. 

She exchanged her five pennies for the 
gum, and with trembling fingers unrolled 
the tissue paper and let the stomach and 
voice read the name from the slip of 
paper—“ Lead pencil,” was announced. 

Poor Lizzie’s heart sank, and the 
stomach and voice was telling the crowd 
that there were a few pencils in the lot, 
and showed them a box containing five 
pencils. 

At this Lizzie cheered up—she decided 
that if no one else won those pencils and 
she was unlucky five more times she 
would still have five cents left with which 
to win the album. 

She won five more pencils, had given 
a last look at the last five pennies, un- 
rolled the slip of paper and given it to 
her nearest neighbor to read—“Lead 
pencil,” was read. 

“Since they ain’t no more pencils I'll 
take the album,” announced Lizzie tri- 
umphantly. 

“Got more, sissy,” said the stomach 
and voice, taking a few from his pocket 
and placing them in the box, handing one 
to Lizzie. 

The crowd jeered and left. Lizzie 
was too dazed to go, and, sitting on a 
soapbox in the alley, stared at the album. 
She heard the shrill whistle the stomach 
and voice gave, and a few minutes later 
saw the winners appear, returning the 
articles they had won. She wondered 
why they did this, and, as a new crowd 
was coming, drew closer to the cart. 

She listened again to the same ha- 
rangue and saw the umbrella-winner take 
another chance. She gave a start when 
he thundered “umbreller”—she saw 
through the performance, and her cheeks 
glowed with indignation. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” she screamed, 
“this is a fake business—that man won 
a’ umbreller an’ brought it back, an’ so 
did the other man.” By this time she 
was out of reach of the stomach and 
voice, who threatened to knock two 
more teeth down her throat. But Lizzie’s 
voice was not out of reach, and the 
crowd could hear her yelling, “ Every- 
body else wins penny lead pencils.” The 
crowd laughed and left. 

Lizzie waited for the next crowd, and, 
coming from her hiding place, gave them 
the same information. 

After the crowd had gone the stomach 
and voice caught Lizzie, who, while try- 
ing to free herself from his grasp, bumped 

(Continued on page 829) 








The Tramp: 


WON'T YOU PLEASE GIMME A FEW PENNIES, MISTER ? 


I'M THAT HUNGRY I COULD 


EAT "MOST ANYTHING 


Psalm of War 
Shee War Lord is my shepherd; I shall always be in 
want. 

He maketh me to lie down in mean trenches; he leadeth 
me into chill waters. 

He harasseth my soul; he leadeth me into hellish com- 
bat for his fame’s sake. 

Yea, though I come unscathed from the shadow of death, 


I shall be no better off, for thou art still with me; thy 
tyranny and thy taxes discomfort me. 

Thou preparest danger for me in the presence of so-called 
enemies; thou makest me useless toil; my cup runneth 
empty. 

Surely evil and hatred will follow me ‘all the days of 
my life, and I shall dwell in the army of the War Lord 
forever. Ellis O. Jones. 
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Not Yet a Survivor 
CTOBER 7th was the birthday of everybody’s good 
friend, Jim Riley, the Hoosier poet. 

Jim was born in 1853, and is therefore sixty-two years 
old. That an odd birthday like that should command atten- 
tion seems unusual, but there must be some reason. 

Secretary Lane is quoted as saying that Jim and Mr. W. 
D. Howells are “the last two survivors of a generation 
of great literary men who were distinctly American and 
did much in poetry and prose to reveal the characteristic 
beauty and struggle of American life.” 

To be sure, except that a man of sixty-two has not yet 
got to an age where he is entitled to a rating as a sur- 
vivor. Mr. Lane is only fifty-one, and to him, no doubt, 
a mar of sixty-two looks like a venerable relic. 
besides Eugene Field and Bill Nye has our good Hoosier 
bard and brother survived? Mr. Howells was of the 
generation of Mark Twain and Aldrich and Warner and 
a younger member of the Boston Olympians, but while 
Mr. Howells is a veteran, Riley is still a mere kid, and 
survives his elders for the excellent reason that he was 
born later in life. 


A Popular Disease 


HAT American is there who has not been, or is not 
going to be, a president of something? Time was 

when the number of societies, clubs, organizations, chap- 
ters, associations, etc., was so limited that only about one 
in ten thousand could be a president. Now nobody, no 
matter how humble he is, can avoid the office. 
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ACK and Jill went up the hill to fetch a pail of water. 
Jack smoked fifty cigarettes, and Jill drank eleven 
dry Martinis and a horse’s neck. 


But whore 
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SMOKE 
BUT DIFFERENT BRANDS 


Turned Down 


NE Charles E. Lauriat, Jr., a Lusitania survivor, has 

appealed to the Department of Justice to investigate 

the “ Lusitania Society.” He suspects it stirs up ill feel- 
ings toward Germany. 

It seems indelicate of Charles to be a survivor. 
consideration for Germany should have persuaded him to 
stay under. 

The Department said “ Shoo!” to him. 


Proper 





| peal In our present defenseless condition the Ger- 
mans could capture New York in no time. 
Spinks: Nonsense! We'd only need to lure them upon 
one of the streets where the subways are building and, 
presto, that would be the end of them. 


HERE are objections to fetching Japanese fighting men 
into Europe, but Armenia is in Asia, and possibly a 
field of usefulness might be found for them there. 
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TRAGIC MOMENTS 


MEETING THE FIANCE OF THE HEIRESS WITH WHOM YOU CROSSED THE OCEAN. AND YOU EXPECTED 
TO MARRY HER ! 
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OCTOBER 28, 1915 


‘While there is Life there’s Hope’? 
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'N spite of all that comes by 
* cable every day we see Europe 
through a glass darkly, and con- 
jecture a great deal 
LLU a that we can’t be sure 

of. And a thousand 
details of the post-bellum status 
of mankind are beyond even con- 
jecture. It is rash to speculate, 
. for example, whether the English in 
the end will hang Lord Northcliffe or 
make him a duke, but while he lasts 
he sometimes says interesting things. 
His “ absolute conviction” conveyed to 
these shores by cable on October 16th 
was that the Germans, “after immense 
further loss of life,” would fail in the 
East as they have failed in the West, 





but he still held, as from the beginning - 


of the war, “that the world is in for 
a long upheaval of a nature which it 
does not at present foresee.” 

That is an opinion to which a good 
many mirds will find themselves hos- 
pitable. “ A long upheaval of a nature 
which it does not at present foresee.” It 
is a Delphic suggestion that catches the 
observer’s mind; everything in the 
melting-pot—Kultur, democracy, Prus- 
sianism, autocracy, woman suffrage, 
rum, the Turks, the Jews, the Hohen- 
zollerns, the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Greek Church, the Reformation, 
labor, monogamy, the unseen world— 
all a-sizzling, and no one able to de- 
termine what manner of cure for hu- 
manity is coming out of it. 

We may agree that nothing will be 
the same after the war, and yet find 
no agreement in our notion of the im- 
pending differences. Even now there 
is no knowledge that comes anywhere 
near being complete of what has hap- 
pened. Probably we Americans know 
as much about the war and the con- 
dition of the nations engaged in it as 





A. Miter, Sec’y and Treas. 


17 West Thirty-first Street, New York 


Breams Bldgs., London, E. C. 


any one does, but how much we don’t 
know! Most of us have faith to believe 
that the Allies will win, but we have 
cnly vague notions of what that will 
mean. We can hardly imagine what 
England will be, and France and espe- 
cially Russia, after the terrific disci- 
pline they are undergoing. And Ger- 
many, whether beaten or partly suc- 
cessful, is just as much an unapprais- 
able country. The latest talk from 
there is that in any event the German 
people will have more voice in their 
government than they have had. 





ERE in New York we vote next 
week off woman suffrage, but who 
knows what the war has done for 


women? 
the time being in the employments of 
English women is enormous. “ Here 
in the heart of Sussex,” writes Alfred 
Ollivant, “in almost every country- 
house within hail, a woman to-day 
reigns supreme in the absence of her 
lord.” English women by the thou- 
sand work in the fields and in the 
munition factories, drive the motors, 
collect fares in the busses, do a thou- 
sand things that were used to be done 
by men. The hold of French women 
on the industrial and business life of 
France is said to date largely from the 
Napoleonic wars, when the men were 
called away to fight and Napoleon 
directed that the girls should be taught 
bookkeeping. Something like that may 
be coming now to women in England 
and even in Germany, and may bring 
with it, along with a better economic 
position, that contentment of the femi- 


The change it has made for ° 








nine mind which has been such an ob- 
stacle to the suffrage cause in France. 
Man’s necessity is doubtless woman’s 
opportunity, and so is the nation’s 
necessity growing out of the scarcity 
of men. 


Paes 


HE fire is hot now under all the 
Balkans. If it were possible to 
boil the Balkan peoples into one com- 
posite mass that would never again 
require a racial reassortment and real- 
lotment, it might be a good result and 
create a happy family. But war is not 
a new remedy for Balkan troubles, and 
so far it has lacked very much of 
making a cure. Nowhere on earth is 
a thorough job quite so much needed 
as in the Balkans, but the obstacle to 
it has always been that Balkan fights 
could never go to a finish without 
imperiling the peace of the rest of 
Europe. So justice and finality in Bal- 
kan settlements have always been sacri- 
ficed to what looked like larger 
interests. 

But this time there is no peace of 
Europe to be imperilled. So far as 
concerns the Balkans all the fat is 
already in the fire, and perhaps some- 
thing permanent will result, including 
the crowning of a Christian king or 
the swearing in of a Christian presi- 
dent in St. Sophia’s in Constantinople. 
But there is lots to do before that 
ean happen, and whether the Destiny 
that is shaping the rough-hewn Euro- 
pean ends makes any account of coro- 
nations in St. Sophia or any reconcili- 
ation of the future with the remote 
past, not even the seventh sons of poli- 
tics are ready yet to tell us. 

The ambitions of carpet-bag kings 
complicate the clash of races and con- 
tradict the aspirations of peoples. Bul- 
garia, that should be out, is in, and 
Greece, that should be in, is out. It is 
a lottery in which’ the prizes look big, 
and the Germans have got a good 
many of the tickets. But Germany is 
getting very much extended. With her 
hands fairly full on the western line 
and no satisfactory disengagement in 
Russia, it cannot come easy to her to 
take on a new war. It is all weary 
reading nowadays, and still wearier 
doing. Our pacifist friends tell us that 
all the fighting nations are tired to the 























very death of war. Of course they 
are, poor souls; but how can they let 
go until the forces that have made the 
war have run their course? 


ET us come back then to North- 

cliffe’s “ hunch” that the world is 
in for a long upheaval of a nature that 
it does not yet foresee. Modern his- 
tory, covering, say, a thousand years, 
records experiments with three kinds 
of government—autocratic, democratic 
and government by the church. Gov- 
ernment by the church has seemed to 
be pretty thoroughly discredited, but 
Ralph Adams Cram said a year or 
two before this war began that our 
civilization was about to crumble as 
Rome’s did, and the world was going 
back five hundred years to the best 
of what was in “the great Christian 
middle ages.” There was a vast deal 
of government by church in the middle 
ages. There is no sign visible to most 
observers that we shall return to that, 
but there are signs a-plenty that what- 
ever government the emerging world 
will have will be deeply tinged and 
penetrated with religion. 

In this war neither autocracy nor 
democracy has lacked for vindication. 
The war has gone far enough already 
to show that Germany has been mar- 
velous. Her government has been 
four-fifths good. Her terrible calamity 
of auto-intoxication and misdirection 
has imperilled civilization, but the peo- 
ple that constitute the peril are a won- 
derful people, and the governmental 
system that has shaped them is a won- 
derful system. 

And France has vindicated democ- 
racy. The French to-day, after a year 
and a quarter of war, are the most 
admired and respected people in the 
world. Sohas England vindicated dem- 
ocracy; not so promptly nor in all re- 
spects so splendidly as France, but with 
great power, with far more important 
results than she gets credit for, and 
with the best of her story probably 
still to be told. 

Northcliffe’s “long upheaval” is not 
going to abolish the mystic religion 
that is the strength of Russia, nor the 
great good that is in the rule that has 
developed Germany, nor democracy. 
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SHOCKING CONDUCT OF A CHURCH-GOER WHEN AWAKENED FROM A DREAM OF 
TRAIN ROBBERS 


Perhaps it will result in government 
that is a blend of all three. 





EANWHILE, such attacks on 
President Wilson and the Demo- 

cratic administration as are being 
made by ex-Candidate Bird of Boston, 
in his Advertiser, and by Editor Si- 
monds in the New York Tribune are 
in reality not so much attacks on Wil- 
son as on American democracy. When 
Bird says that since Wilson became 
President we have come to be “ dis- 
trusted and despised by practically all 
of the nations of the world,” he shows 
a lack of information, for that is not 
so. When Simonds twists like an In- 
dia rubber man in and out of a col- 
umn of Tribune type to show that Wil- 
son rashly exposed us to an ignomini- 





ous war by not pulling Germany’s 
nose soon enough, his real complaint, 
like Bird’s, is that we use in our gov- 
ernment a temporary President un- 
practised in pulling noses, instead of 
a permanent king or a_ Roosevelt, 
who knows beforehand just when to 
do it. 

The present administration has done 
well—better even than is generally ap- 
preciated—in its dealings with Europe. 
It will have to settle with public opin- 
ion for its dealings with Mexico and 
the Philippines. If it has been at 
fault in those countries it has been 
because it believed too sincerely and 
consistently in the democratic theory 
of government only by the consent of 
the governed. It is democracy that is 
on trial here more than Mr. Wilson. 
He has been faithful to democratic 
principles. If, in some cases, demo- 
cratic principles have buckled under 
the strain he has put on them, that 
is the fault of theoretical democracy. 
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GARNERED FROM 


A Borrowed Criticism 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK is dead, to be 


sure, but the Winter Garden’s latest 
production, called “A World of Pleasure,” 
scems to celebrate the event with too much 
emphasis. The society of which he was the 
moving spirit still lives, and it was not wise 
for so promirient a theatre as the Winter 
Garden to invite a demonstration of the 





fact that the society proposes to continue its activities. 


Re eCROCCHESSS D4 


IFE takes pleasure in reprinting the following ex- 


tracts from an editorial conspicuously printed 


‘A WORLD OF PLEASURE” AT THE WINTER GARDEN 





in this form are full to overflowing. 

Indeed, seats particularly well situ- 

ated for a comprehension of the full 

significance of the spectacle bring a 

price large in fact and impressive 

even in comparison with the dig- 
nified schedules of grand opera. 

With its usual delicate regard for the 
feelings of its advertisers the Sun 
does not name the theatre or the attrac- 
tion to which its editorial remarks refer. 
[It could not be the Winter Garden show, be- 
cause in its regular theatrical criticism in its news 
columns the Sun gave “ A World of Pleasure” a 
long and, on the whole, laudatory review. 

Lire, however, is entirely willing to adopt the 
Sun’s editorial as being a very able criticism of 














A theatrical production for the first time re- 

vealed to the community last week provides for 

the delectation and amusement of its patrons more young 

women more nearly nude than any dramatic offering pre- 

viously made. The accompanying music is reported to be 

genuinely unoriginal where not conspicuously reminiscent, 

and the’ dialogue is vulgar, skillfully avoiding double en- 

tendre by resort to outright coarseness and rigidly follow- 

ing the practice which excludes from musical shows wit 
and literary grace as unsuitable for the modern stage. 


In the playhouse which has achieved 
this triumph of art it is the custom to 
display the feminine members of the com- 
pany not only on the stage, but on an ex- 
tension thereof constructed over the heads 
of the spectators to the rear of the hall, 
and to distribute young women in intimate 
proximity to the exacting patrons of the 
house through the medium of the aisles. 
This assures for each visitor opportunity 
to convince himself that the nudity prom- 
ised to him is not a mere sham or false 
pretense and that no mean _ subterfuge 
such as fleshings is employed to delude 
and deceive him. 

It is gratifying to record that the efforts 
of those who confer this great boon on 
the public have been adequately rewarded. 
The patronage of their establishment is 
credibly reported to be consistently large. 
The purchase of tickets is a matter of 
great difficulty. The peculiar atmosphere 
which has been maintained within its 
walls inevitably attracts and holds those 
who like that sort of thing, and the cof- 
fers of the devoted managerial syndicate 
which dedicates its talents to the propaga- 
tion of an appreciation of art and morals 


in the New York Sun last week after the first per- 
formance of the Winter Garden’s new show. 





FLORENCE PRITCHARD IN 
“A WORLD OF PLEASURE” 


the Winter Garden show and as expressing LiIFE’s 
own opinions. 
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HE managers of the Winter Garden probably take the 
stand that their business and their sole duty is to give 

the public what it wants. The endorsement of the box office 
represents to them the consensus of public opinion. To secure 
that endorsement is sufficiently difficult in these days of strong 
competition to give the manager self-excuse for anything he 


may do to attract the spoiled public. 

In the material things “‘ The World of Pleas- 
ure” is on a par with the best of the big spec- 
tacles. In its exposure of the female form it 
goes further than any of them, but who shall 
say just where the line is to be drawn in this 
day of feminine emancipation on the street 
and in the dance hall? The worst offense of 
“The World of Pleasure” is its utter stupid- 
ity and the coarse vulgarity, profanity and ob 
scenity of its witless comedians. This takes us 
back to the time of the cheap variety show 
before it had been cleaned up so that decent 
people could patronize it in its modern guise 
of vaudeville and burlesque. 

The Winter Garden needs a censor. 


HE Castles, well known as professional 


dancers and as having exploited their 
fame in every other way, have at last dropped 


























into the movies. They are clever persons 
and combine their own curious individu- 
alities and dancing abilities with the 
familiar possibilities of the movie camera 
into an amusing conglomerate which they 
call “ The Whirl of Life.” They do not 
hesitate to make fun of themselves and 
of the customary movie stunts, so that 
this particular film has an unusual satiri- 
cal value. 
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LONG with the re- 
action against 
things sensational 
and _ sensationally 
advertised which is 
bound to come, if 
the American peo- 
ple have anything 
like the intelligence with which they 
credit themselves, plays like “ Quinneys’ ” 
are likely to receive more consideration 
and better patronage than they achieve 
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at present. It is an unpretentious little 
comedy of character, very British, but ap- 
parently true to an exceptional phase of 
life. The character studies are hung on 
an entertaining small chronicle of domes- 
tic romance. The principal part is that 
of a dealer in artistic furniture and bric- 
a-brac, which allows of some interesting 
drives at the secret practices of that 
trade, with which the author, Mr. H. A. 
Vachell, is evidently familiar. Joseph 
Quinney, the tradesman in question, is 
portrayed by Mr. Frederick Ross in a 
way that might seem strongly exaggerated 
to those unacquainted with the curious 
personalities to be encountered in the 
British lower middle classes. Mr. Ross 
chooses to endow Quinney with a dialect 
that makes many of his speeches more 
than Greek to American ears, but he also 
manages to get over to American under- 
standing the drawing of the character and 
much of its fun. The British conception 
of the two minor American characters is 
also funny, but they are not vastly im- 
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portant. The other impersonations, those 
of his browbeaten but plucky wife, his 
tricky brother-in-law, his charming daugh- 
ter and the living-in foreman and typist 
(English for the young person who type- 
writes), are excellently realized by the 
members of the imported company. 





T may be that there is a section of the 
theatre-going public that is tiring 
of the girl-and-music show with its 
monotonous rag-time accompaniment. If 
their brains have not been entirely obliter- 
ated they might find quite a little legiti- 
mate amusement in “ Quinneys’.”. The 
piece may not be the very highest de- 
velopment of the art of the stage, but it 
is clean, it appeals to the better instincts, 
and it permits the spectator to go away 
with the consciousness that he has had an 
appeal made to his brain and sentiment 
instead of to his senses only. 
Metcalfe. 





Astor.—* Hit-the-Trail Holliday,” by Mr. 
George M. Cohan and others. Has fun with 
revival methods and the prohibition idea as 
exploited by Billy Sunday. 

Bandbox.—The Washington Square Players. 
Four playlets done artistically by a co-opera- 
tive society of young semi-amateurs. 

Belasco.—‘‘ The Boomerang,’’ by Messrs. 
Winchell Smith and Victor Mapes. The 
humors of medical practice exploited in very 
well acted and staged farcical comedy. 

Booth—Mr. E. H. Sothern in “ The Two 
Virtues,” by Alfred Sutro. Mr. Sothern in 
his best estate as the hero of a trifling but 
witty comedy. 

Candler.—‘ The House of Glass,” by Max 
Marcin. Interesting and well-acted drama 
hinging on the persistent memory of the 
police authorities with regard to the identity 
of criminals. 

Casino.—“‘ The Blue Paradise.” Comic 
operetta of the Viennese type, cléverer and 
more tuneful than usual. 

Century. — Mr. Ned Wayburn’s “ Town 
Topics.”” Girl-and-music show on a big scale 
and staged with taste and expertness. 

Comedy.—Rita Jolivet in comedy. Notice 
later. 

Cort.—* The Princess Pat,” by Messrs. 
Victor Herbert and Henry Blossom. Comic 
operetta, American in scene and origin. 
Musicianly and diverting. 

Eltinge.—Closed. 

Empire.—Mr. William Gillette reappearing 
in his former successes. 


Forty-fourth Street-—German war pictures. 

Forty-eighth Street.—Closed. 

Fulton.—*‘ Sherman Was Right,” by Frank 
Mandel. Notice later. 

Gaiety.—“‘ Young America.” The recip- 
rocal affection of a boy and his dog made the 
principal feature of a sketchy but amusing 
little comedy. 

Globe.—“ Chin-Chin.” Diverting and well- 
staged musical extravaganza with the fun of 
Messrs. Montgomery and Stone. 

Harris.—“ Rolling Stones.’”” Comedy drama 
based on the adventures of two young men 
who turn from vagabondage to business suc- 
cess. 

Hippodrome. — “‘ Hip-Hip-Hooray.” Gor- 
geous spectacle and ballet on a large scale and 
with expert exhibition of ice skating. 

Hudson.—* Under Fire.” Drama of the 
present war with effective scenic episodes 
realistically drawn from hospital and trench. 

Knickerbocker.—Varied bill of picture plays 
with well-known actors in star parts. 

Liberty.—“‘ The Birth of a Nation.”’ Con- 
tinued presentation of picture drama with im- 
pressive scenes based on the history of the 
closing days of the Civil War, the reconstruc- 
tion period and the terrorism of the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Little.—Closed. 

Longacre.—* The Girl Who Smiles.” En- 
tertaining comic operetta, well done and tune 
ful in a reminiscent way. 

Lyceum.—Ethel Barrymore in a dramatiza- 
tion of some’of the Edna Ferber episodes in 


the life of a business woman under the title 
“Our Mrs. McChesney.” Notice later. 

Lyric.—* Abe and Mawruss,”” by Montague 
Glass and Roi Cooper Megrue. Notice later. 

Manhattan Opera House.—German war pic- 
tures. 

Maxine Elliott’s —‘‘ Quinneys’,” 
erick Harrison. See above. 

Playhouse. — Grace George in Langdon 
Mitchell’s “* The New York Idea.” A delight- 
ful and witty company, well acted by a tal- 
ented star and competent cast. 

Primcess.—Mr. George Nash in “ The Mark 
of the Beast,’ by Georgia Earle and Fannie 
Cannon. Notice later. 

Punch and Judy.—Closed. 

Republic.—* Common Clay,” by Mr. Cleves 
Kinkead. Very well acted drama of the in 
justice of the law of the sexes, with Jane 
Cowl, Messrs. John Mason and Russ Whytall 
in congenial roles. 

Shubert.—* Alone at Last.’’ Notice later. 

Thirty-ninth Street.—* The Unchastened 
Woman,” by Mr. Louis Anspacher. Well-acted 
but extremely artificial depiction of American 
life as it isn’t. 

Vitagraph.—‘ The Battle Cry of Peace.” 
Elaborate moving pictures set forth as an 
argument in behalf of greater preparedness 
in America against war. Some impressive ° 
episodes, but marred by the conventional 
methods of the movie producer. 

Winter Gardem—‘ The World of Pleas- 
ure.”” See above. 
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The Latest Books 


HOSE who like Maurice Hewlett in his 
slippered and gossipy narrational moods 

will find “The Little Iliad” (Lippincott, 
$1.35) very delightfully to their liking. We 
recommend it highly in conjunction with an 
open fire and a fall evening. The novel is a 
finished piece of pseudo-informal story-telling. 
It relates, in the first person singular of an 
intimate friend of the family, how a contem- 
porary Polish Helen was stolen from her ogre 
of a crippled Austrian husband and brought 
to the Trojan citadel of a Scotch Highland 
Priam; and how the old autocrat and his four 
susceptible sons fought the wily husband (and 
each other) for her possession. Of course, 
if you wear a ram-rod down the back of your 
literary likings, you resent on principle the 
humorous, humanized, kindly-shrewd confider 
of friendly secrets that has succeeded the 
earlier Hewlett of “ Richard Yea and Nay” 
and “ The Forest Lovers.” But let us hope 





there is more suppleness in your appreciations. THE HARVEST MOON 


EING an antiquary is like a fellow I once went fishing with. 
We camped for two weeks on Bear Creek and every day 
he rode twenty miles to Snake Run after trout. Then we 
shifted camp to Snake Run. And darned if he didn’t get up 
every morning at five o’clock and ride over to Bear Creek, 
trout fishing. “Old Roads from the Heart of New York” 
(Putnam, $2.50) is a fine guide book. It tells us (summarizing 
an immense amount of effective research by Sarah Comstock) 
how our ancestors got out of Manhattan and how, by trolley, 
train or auto, we may follow their approximate footsteps and 
locate, within a radius of thirty miles from the Battery, the 
many remaining landmarks and commemorative monuments 
of their activities. About 2015 A.D. some one will doubtless 
write a book calling our grandchildren’s attention to the 
million marvels of scenic beauty and contemporary curious- 
ness that exist, unnoted, within fifteen miles of the Metro- 
politan Tower. 


ORRA HARRIS, the author of “The Circuit Rider’s Wife,” 
has not lost her mountain-born ability to see through 

and show up the small-town flim-flam of sea-level civilization. 
Or her rough and ready skill at satirizing and tongue-lashing 
vested hypocrisy. In “ The Co-Citizens” (Doubleday, Page, 
$1.00) she tells of what happened in a small Southern city— 
outwardly chivalrous but sub-rosa-ly rotten—when a rich old 
lady’s will suddenly gave the financial whip hand to the 
women of the community. It is a short-story theme elaborated 
into short-novel size; and is as full of character portraits 
and verbal spice as a proper pudding is of plums and cinnamon. 


Wrex Margaret Deland first began writing her stories of 
the Old Chester countryside (“Old Chester” is said to 
be, really, Sewickley, near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania) almost 


any literary mining expert would have re- 
ported that she had but opened a _ good 
“pocket ” of neighborhood fiction. But the 
vein shows no signs of pinching out. The 
seven stories in “ Around Old Chester ( Har- 
per’s, $1.35), a mew volume in which Dr. 
Lavender, Willie King and other old friends 
come and go among many new ones, is ample 
proof of it. And yet it is thirteen years since 
LirE reviewed the first of these collections. 
But this is not because the Sewickley vcin of 
human nature is exceptionally rich. It is be- 
cause Mrs. Deland is so skillful a miner. 


HE time to get busy at Bethesda was when 
the angel stirred the pool. And it was 
a very wide-awake watcher for opportunity 
that thought—when the Devil was stirring in 
Flanders—of collecting recipes from the Bel- 
gian refugee housewives in England and mak- 
ing “The Belgian Cook-Book” (Dutton, 
$1.00) out of them. The result—because of 
the character of the contributors and of the 
situation’s incentives toward generous house- 
wifely frankness—is probably nearer to the 
real thing than could have been achieved by 
any amount of canvassing in unstirred times. 
And the collection is full of likely sounding 
dishes; some of which (“ Laeken Rabbit,” for 
instance, on page 47) make non-Belgian 
mouths water even in type. The book is 
edited by Mrs. Brian Luck. 





‘ 


LL but hobby-riders have grown shy of Lincoln “ memo- 

rials,” “ tributes,” and such. But here is a little book 
so exquisitely and genuinely alive in its unaffected and in- 
timate picture of the last weeks of the great war president 
that it should instantly take rank among the finest things 
in the over-large list of Lincoln reminiscences and in the 
immediate choice of our fall reading. It is called “ Tad and 
His Father” (Little, Brown, 50 cents). It is by F. Lauriston 
Bullard. And no equally thumb-nailish portrait has ever given 
us so sympathetic yet unsentimentalized a visualization of Lin- 
coln, the intimate entourage of his official family, and the 
quaint minglings of his personal and public fatherliness. 

J. B. Kerfoot. 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE 
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Harold and His Pa 


AROLD was busily engaged on his 

home work as his father, coming 

in from playing golf, flung himself into 

a chair. The subject of Harold’s cogi- 
tations was English composition. 

“Say, father,” he said, “what is a 
fanatic?” 

“One moment, my boy,” said Har- 
old’s father, who was rather jubilant 
over a fairly good score. “ I’m glad you 
asked that question. I’m just in the 
mood for mental work. Nothing like 
an afternoon in the fresh air to tune 
up one’s brain. Also, I’m glad to see 
that you are acquiring a scientific vo- 
cabulary and a nice distinction in the 
art of words. That is my strong point. 
Now, as a proper basis, first let me 
get your idea of what a fanatic is; we 
can build up from that.” 

“Well, I asked mother before she 
went out, and she said you were one.” 

“Um. What particular species 
of fanatic did she say I was?” 

“She said you were several kinds—a 
golf fanatic and a political fanatic— 
and some others.” 

“Oh, there 
there?” 

“Ves, sir, and when I asked her then 
just what a fanatic was she said it was 
some one who thinks he knows it all 
about some one thing and won’t give 
any one else any rest about it.” 

Judging by his actions, this seemed 
greatly to delight MHarold’s father. 
There was almost a quiver of joy in 
his face as he replied: 

“By Jove, Harold, your mother is 
a clever woman! Now, if I were a 
small, narrow-minded man, I should 
resent a statement like that intended, 
perhaps unconsciously on your mother’s 
part, to undermine my influence over 
you. But, on the contrary, I welcome 
it for the opportunity it gives me to 
enlighten you. Every father—if he is 
made of the right material—ought to 
be in such an impregnable position that 
no weak humor, no mean satire, no 
species of rank misrepresentation, can 
affect his mental standing. My boy, 
your mother is right and I want to 
make this point clear to you. We are 
all fanatics in a greater or lesser de- 
gree. Your mother is one, Harold.” 


were others, were 


This statement made Harold smile. 


‘Er s ' 


“Yes, father,” he replied, “she told 
me you would say she was.” 

“Ho! Then you have talked this 
over together, have you?” There was, 
perhaps, just a shade of irritation in 
Harold’s father’s voice, which made 
Harold hasten to explain. 

“ Oh, no, father! Honest! All mother 
did was to tell me what you were, 
and then she said that if I told you, 
you would say that she was what she 
said about you.” 

“And I suppose she smiled sweetly 
when she said this—your dear mother 
has such a lovely smile!” 

“No, father, she just said it as if 
she didn’t care; but I want you to tell 
me what a fanatic is, because you are 
always so patient with me and you know 
so much and you make things so clear.” 

“Hum! I should hope, Harold, with 
all my experience as a man among men, 
and the reputation I have in this com- 
munity as a clear thinker, that I’d still 
be able to put a few fundamental 
truths in a simple way so that a bright 
boy like you can understand them; and 
T am glad that you, at least, have some 
faint appreciation of my powers in this 
respect. Listen to me carefully, there- 
fore. A fanatic is a man who gets 
carried away with a single idea, and 
then tries to force all other people to 
adopt that idea. You've heard of 
Josephus Daniels, haven’t you?” 








At this Harold, who was full of 
youthful enthusiasm, actually clapped 
his hands. 

“Oh, now I know what you are going 


to say, father,” he exclaimed. “I see 
it all. Mr. Daniels wanted everybody 
in the navy to drink grape-juice, so 
he is a grape-juice fanatic, and Mr. 
Bryan used to be a free silver fanatic, 
and now he’s a peace fanatic, and Mr. 
Roosevelt is a liar fanatic, and mother 
is a pie fanatic because she makes 
pies and wants to force us to eat them, 
and my teacher is an all around fanatic 
because she wants to force all her ideas 
upon me.” 

“Wonderful, my boy! You have a 
great mind. And the opposite of being a 
fanatic is to be temperate in all things. 
Be well balanced, my son. Be like me.” 

“But, father, mother says when you 
are not explaining your superb game 
of golf to outsiders you are talking 
politics—which she says you don’t un- 
derstand—and you smoke _ twenty 
cigars a day, and 66 

At this moment the door opened and 
Harold’s mother entered. Harold’s 
father nodded his head gravely. 

“As I was saying, Harold,” he ob- 
served, “be temperate in all things. Be 
like your mother. She’s the perfect 
model for you to follow.” 





ie See 
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““NOW CHILDREN, HAVING GIVEN THE CAT TURPENTINE AND CUT OFF ITS 
TONGUE, WE NOTICE THAT IT IS SUFFERING THE MOST EXQUISITE AGONY. THUS 
WE LEARN THAT HOUSEMAID’S KNEE IS NOT A FATAL DISEASE.” 


(Vivisection becomes a part of Wisconsin’s schoel program) 





HOW HE WOULD HAVE ENJOYED THIS WAY OF BEING FRIGHTFUL ! 


Statistics 


R. ROGER BABSON, professional statistician, and 

often spoken of as “ the well-known statistician,” tells 

us that “one of the hopeful signs of our returning pros- 

perity is the increasing number of well-dressed men one 
meets on the street.” 

Which only goes to prove that there is no degree of thor- 
oughness too ultra for a statistician when his momentum 
is in good working order. Who but a statistician would 
patiently stand on the corner and count the well-dressed 
men as they came along, ever and anon plaguing his dis- 
criminative faculties to decide whether a certain individual 
should be classed as well-dressed or poorly-dressed? Mr. 
Babson must have done it in that meticulous way or else 
he is not a true statistician, which :s not to be considered. 
He must indeed have statistized on several different streets, 
knowing from previous figures just how many well-dressed 
people were indigenous to each locality, and making the 
proper comparisons. Only thus could he strike a satisfac- 


tory average and reduce the probability of error to the 
utmost minimum. Statisticians must not be casual in the 
least degree. They must always be formal and complete. 


™ Res acpans — 


DO YOU FELLOWS WANT TO MAKE A LITTLE MONEY AS 
SANDWICH-MEN ?” 


“ SAY 





Where Is Romance > 


Dear LIFE: 

Though not a murderer or policeman, 
I take Lire every week and think it a 
most quixotic affair. For this reason I 
am asking you to devise some way to 
find if Romance is dead. By Romance 
I mean love of adventure, that which 
makes bank clerks and ribbon clerks quit 
their jobs in spring; which caused Chris- 
topher Columbus to dream of a spherical 
world and pushed him on to prove his 
ideas; which made Napoleon dream of 
a world empire and create one; which 
sustains martyrs—the something which 
pushed Cromwell on, but which he could 
never complete. Of course I rec.lize that 
it takes the hour as well as the man to 
get these things. Peary and Cook were 
romanticists, as well as other explorers. 

But what I want to know is how much 
of this spirit really exists in Young 
America. Are we a phlegmatic race, 
bound by conventions and afraid of new 
things, or are we for the most part 
strong, fearless and free? 


Lire, if you can devise some way of 
finding this out I’ll show you I’m a real 
sport and buy all of the twenty-five-cent 
copies you publish; and, believe me, that 
is some sport, especially if one reads 


iem. 
Wishing you success in this search, 
I am, 
Respectfully, 
W. A. W. 
CLEVELAND, O., 
September 6, 1915. 


A Letter from France 


MONSIEUR: 

J'ai bien regu votre numéro du “ Life,” 
intitulé Vive la France. J’en ai ad- 
miré la forme, comme le fond, et tiens 
a vous en féliciter trés chaudement. 

Par les heures sublimes, mais aussi 
effroyables, que nous vivons, il est récon- 
fortant de sentir la sympathie du reste 
du monde. 

Oui, vous avez raison de dire que le 
Frangais a confiance, car du généralisme 
jusqu’ a son dernier soldat, nous savons 
tous qu’il faut vaincre: et nous vaincrons. 

Croyez, Monsieur, 4 tous mes meilleurs 
sentiments. 

E. Joannis. 


FRANCE, 
Ier Aout, 1915. 


All Patriots in France 


From a letter written. by M. Antoine 


Grille, of St. Just. 

M. Grille is in charge of a factory mak- 
ing alcohol which is used in_ the 
manufacture of ammunition, 

St. Just, 
* ok * * 


I-7-15. 


I am again here alone, always at work 
on raw material for powder. I assure 
you that when I see the English miners 
going off on strike I am stupefied. Since 
the first of January my men have had 
not only not one day of leave, but not 
so much as one hour. They are working 
twelve hours by dey or twelve hours by 
night—excepting at the change of shift. 
At this change of shift they do eighteen 
hours, and night work at that. And not 
one word, not a murmur. And it will 
be like that as long as the war lasts— 

oa a oa * 

Our village has been hard hit lately 
and many of my workmen have been 
killed. 

It is harvest time, and the work is 
being done; the women work a great 
deal in the fields, children also. Life 
goes on, and, looking at the countryside, 
one would not believe that there is war 
with all its atrocities a few hours off by 
rail. 


An Old Friend Comes Back 


To THE EpiTor oF LIFE, 
Sir: 

Some time ago I very reluctantly dis- 
continued my subscription to Lire for 
the reason that I could not with equanim- 
ity bear what seemed the injustice with 
which it treated the work of my profes- 
sion in the interests of humanity and the 
similar injustice which it had long shown 
toward Colonel Roosevelt’s labors to the 
same end. 

I am writing now to say that I shall 
summon to my aid all the philosophy I 
can make available to enable me to en- 
dure this in the future, but that Lire’s 
work on behalf of the same interests, 
jeopardized by Germany’s brutal attack 
on civilization itself, has been so splen- 
did, so unremitting and so effective, both 
here and abroad, that it is entitled to the 
appreciative thanks of every American 
who cares for the honor, the dignity and 
the prestige of his country. The edi- 
torials, the cartoons, the verses. the hu- 
morous and amusing but scathing and 


remorseless exposures of German cruel- 
ties, falsehoods, impertinences and 
breaches of international law and morals 
have been a force for good that it is 
impossible to overestimate. 

LirE may now and henceforth feel 
that what must have been the almost un- 
bearable burden of my disapprobation has 
been lifted, and that it may joyously pro- 
ceed to prove us to be ignorant quacks, 
and the Colonel a pseudo-patriotic im- 
postor, without a further word of protest 
from me. 

I shall always be its grateful debtor 
and enthusiastic admirer. In testimony 
of which I beg to enclose my check, with 
the humble request that I be restored 
to the subscription list as soon as 
possible. 

Yours very truly, 
J. WitttamM WHITE. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 

September 8, 1975. 


A Frenchman in America 


To THE Epiror oF LIFE: 

I want to tell you to what extent the 
Frenchmen of America appreciate the 
manner in which LIFE, since the begin- 
ning of the war, has fought for the Allies. 

It was right that the cleverest maga- 
zine of America should lift up its voice 
in favor of truth and remind a somewhat 
forgetful public of the crimes of certain 
nations and of the real duty of neutrality. 

Neutrality does not impose silence or 
resignation in the face of misdeeds. 
This is what Lire has understood, and 
is, I regret to say, what the American 
goverrmment has not understood. With- 
out taking up arms the United States 
might have officially and openly con- 
demned crime. It is not sufficient to 
succor the victim of an outrage—one 
must also have the courage to denounce 
the author. 

I have picked up here all the copies of 
the “ Vive la France” Number of Lire 
that I could find to send them to Paris. 
Some of them even founc their way to 
the trenches. They proved that in Amer- 
ica, if there are immigrants of recent 
date, there are also the descendants of 
those whoin our ancestors loved, and for 
whose liberty they came and gave their 
lives. Very sincerely yours, 

A. G &. 


San Francisco, Cat, 
August 9, 1915. 








“Cre. 
Nobby 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





Miles 


“Nobby Tread” users everywhere are receiving decidedly more mileage than they pay for. 
The price of the “Nobby Tread,” and the mileage adjustment of the “Nobby Tread” are based upon 5,000 
miles to the tire,—but all over the country “Nobby Tread” users are now securing mileage averages of 


8,000 Miles 
10,000 Miles 
12,000 Miles 


This supreme anti-skid tire properly inflated is constantly giving tremendous excess mileages over and 


above its extraordinary adjustment basis of 5,000 miles. 
We want to find and consult with any “Nobby Tread” users who are not securing excess mileage. 


“Nobby Tread’ Tires 


ee eee 
are today the largest selling high-grade anti-skid tires in the world. 
“Nobby Tread” Tires are sold by Leading Reliable Dealers. Do not accept substitutes 


United States Tires 


Everyone should see the Panama-Pacific International Exposition—the most beautiful ry caren 
the world has ever known. United States Tires have carried thousands to th 
Exposition and return—with the “‘ original home air’’ in the tires. 









































Simple Faith 

The Methodist minister in a_ small 
country town was noted for his begging 
propensities and for his ability to extract 
generous offerings from the close-fisted 
congregation, which was made up mostly 
of tarmers. One day the young son of 
one of the members accidentally swal- 
lowed a ten-cent piece, much to the ex- 
citement of the rest of the family. Every 
means of dislodging the coin had failed 
and the frightened parents were about to 


Fable of a Fairy 


Once upon a time there was a good 
little girl. 

And this good little girl asked her 
mother if she could go and play in the 
woods, and her mother said yes. 

So she went to play in the woods. 

And she was walking along and walk- 
ing along, and what do you think she 
met? A fairy! And she was awfully 
surprised to meet a fairy, so she said to 
the fairy: 

“Where do you come from?” 

And the fairy said: 

“This is where I live.” 

And the little girl said: 

“I never heard about any fairies living 


give up in despair when a bright thought 
struck the little daughter, who exclaimed: 

“Oh, mamma, I know how you can get 
it! Send for our minister; he’ll get it 
out of him!” 


in these woods.” 

And the fairy said: 

“No, because nobody ever saw me here 
before. But you are a good little girl, so 
I let you see me.” 

And the good little girl said: 

“How do you manage to be seen by no- 
body, even though they walk right past 
you every day?” 

And the fairy said: 

“T lend them money.” 


—Harper’s Magazine. 





“WHAT HAS JUST BEEN SAID?” 


Parson—I was glad to see you at 
prayer meeting last night, brother. 
VittaGE SouseE—Was that where | 
was? Well, I be jiggered! 
—Dallas News. 


“Wuat’s an optimist?” 
“A man who tells other people not to 
worry when things are coming his way.” 


—Baltimore American. —London Answers. 











_ Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada and British Possessions, $5.00 a year in advance. Additioral ostage to 
foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. ingle cur- 
rent copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three months from date of publication, 
25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. 

The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted. For. Reprint Rights in Great 
Britain apply to Lire, 114 Southampton Row, London, od 
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Lire is for sale by all newsdealers in Great Britain and may be obtained from book. 
sellers in all the principal cities in the world. The foreign trade supplied from 
Lire’s London Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E. C. 

No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed 
envelope. LiFe does not hold itself responsible for the loss or nowreturn of unso 
licited contributions. 

Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 


























6 es brilliance and delicacy 
of Perrier are character- 
istically French. Perrier is as 
superior to other Table Waters 
as the famous French Cham- 
pagnes are superior to ordinary 


For a high-class 
High-ball — say 
PERRIER A 


wines. M. Ritz, the genius of the 
the modern restaurant, once tim 
said: ‘‘Perrier is the finest 2 dist 
sparkling table water in the gy] som 
world.’’ Today all the world (Mi Apag2s —e 


knows it to be true. Pe 


Perrier is bottled at the Springs in the South of }& to tl 
France amidst the glorious French vineyards. There i ness 
is no saltiness: in Perrier, the great reason why SE and 
it combines so perfectly with Wines and Spirits. 


The enthusiasm for France 
inspired by Lafayette is re- 
inspired by Perrier. 


errie 


RENCH NATURAy 


SPARKLING repz 


N.B.—A glass of Perrier alone or with a slice of 


WATER lemon in the early morning is invaluable in gout Bubbling with its mm 
and uric acid troubles—the bugbear of middle-age. own Carbonic Gas I 


Obtainable at all high-class call 


Hotels, Restaurants and Grocers. WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, Agents, 1158 Broadway, New York ey met 
iF 
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STORAGE 
BATTERY 








What Is 
Good Battery Service? 


At any Willard Service Station you can get 
the free inspection that catches little things in 


time. Maybe your battery needs only some 
distilled water, tightening of a connection; or 
some other trifle—easily attended to now, but 
sure to cause expense if neglected. 


While you’re there, look at the equipment. Note 
the facilities for charging, the tools for repairs. Talk 
to the man in charge. You'll find he knows his busi- 
ness. He’ll tell you how good care means longer life 
and better performance; and if your battery really needs 
repairing, the job will be done right, at a fair price. 


Then you’ll appreciate the difference between expert 
Willard Service and the slip-shod methods of some so- 
called service stations where perhaps the only equip- 
ment is a catalog of parts. 

Every one of the 500 Willard Stations is a real service station, 


run by a real battery man—not merely a sales office on the sixth 
floor of a city block, or a store front with nothing back of it. 





AT ANY WILLARD BRANCH OR 
SERVICE STATION ANYWHERE 


ads — 
“9 po ed to FREE INSPECTION each month, 
of the Storage Battery on his car. 


Above is a fac-simile of free inspection card. 
You can get one at any Willard Station. 


Willard Service is established to reinforce the sterling 
quality that is built into Willard Batteries. The two together 
are responsible for the fact that about 700,000 Willard Bat- 
teries are in use on over 140 makes of motor- -cars. 


Free Inspection for Anybody Anywhere 


Proper care of a battery is a big factor in lengthening its life. Keep yours 
in condition by taking advantage of this free inspection. Ask for a monthly 
inspection card at any Willard Service Station. It will introduce you to the 
kind of service that you can’t afford to be without. Send now for a copy of 
Booklet D-6, ‘“‘ Your Storage Battery, What It Is and How to Get the Most 
Out of It.” This book contains valuable battery advice and a list of Willard 
Service Stations all over the country. 


Willard Storage Battery Company 


New Yorn: 228-230 W. 58th Street ; Derroit. 736-40 Woodward Avenue 

Curicaco: 2524-30 So. Wabash Avenue Cleveland, Ohio Saw Francisco; 1433 Bush Street 

Attayta: 8-10 East Cain Street INDIANAPOLIS: Oaxctann, Catv: 2509 Broadway 

Sore Evrorpeay Represestative: 318 North Illinois Street Oz:eect Factory Representatives Is 
The British Willard Battery Co,, Ltd., Philadelphia, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, 
46 Poland St , London W., England Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis 

Service Stations in all principal cities. There are some real opportunities open 

for men who have the expert knowledge and complete facilities to give the kind 
of service demamwded by Willard standards, 









































Passing the Mustard 

His Study—Grusss—Are you going in 
for golf this summer? 

Stusss—No, indeed; I have got be- 
yond that point. This summer I am 
making a comparative study of Roman, 
Greek and Egyptian profanity. 

—Richmond Times Dispatch. 


In a great hurry he took the following 
telegram to a telegraph office: “Mrs. 
Brown, Liverpool Street—I announce 
with grief the death of Uncle James. 
Come quickly to read will; I believe we 
are his heirs—John Black.” The clerk, 
having counted the words, said: “There 
are two too many, sir.” “All right; cut 
out ‘with grief,’” was the answer. 
—Argonaut. 






A teaspoonful of Abbott’s Bitters with your Grape Fruit makes 
an ideal appetizing tonic. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in 
stamps. OC. W. Abbott & Oo., Baltimore, Md. 



















Marcet—Do you know, Claude, chorus 
girls have a hard time? 

CLAuDE—Yes, they do have to bare a 
great deal. —Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Men Who Ci dememence 


Should Wear 
THE FIGURE MOLD 


To preserve a good form or remedy a faulty one. 
By wearing this open mesh elastic garment, a smart, well set-up 
obtained. 


figure is instantly 
THE BEAU BRUMMEL FOR MEN 
THE BEAUTY MOLD FOR WOMEN 
Will line up and perfect an already good form. 
THE MAGIC FIGURE MOLD FO EN 
AND WOMEN sccures a reduction of two to ats Le over 
abdomen, seat and thighs, and on the inner as well as outer side of 
legs, without one moment's delay, diet, or discomfort of any kind, 


AN ABSOLUTELY NEW METHOD 
Reduction is not obtained by Sweating 
These garments cause no heat, are scientifically correct, carry 
weight, relieve strain, | oe facial expression, stimulate circula- 
tion, benefit health, and beautify the figure. Have no injurious 

qualities, and remain in place. 
ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 
We make them to individual measure in varying lengths for men 
and women and sell them direct. 
Write for illustrated booklet with full description. 
POSITIVELY THE ONLY FIGURE MOLD IN EXISTENCE 
Foreign and domestic patents granted and pending. 


FIGURE MOLD GARMENT COMPANY 


























EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


The Utmost in Cigarettes 
Plain End or Cork Tip 














54-D E. Broad St. Columbus, Ohio 











Tue soldier was telling the workman 
about a battle that he had once been in 
that had lasted from 6 o’clock in the 
morning until 7 o’clock at night. His 
description was most graphic, and he be- 
came very enthusiastic. “ There’s one 
thing I can’t understand about the story,” 
said the workman, slowly, when he had 
finished. “‘ You say that the battle be- 
gan at 6 o’clock in the morning and 
lasted until 7 o’clock at night?” 

“Yes, that’s so,” was the reply. 

“Well,” retorted the workman, “the 
unions wouldn’t stand for such hours 
nowadays.” —Argonaut. 


BACARDI Makes The Perfect 
Cocktail, Rickey or Highball. Try It! 


PreppLer—I have a most valuable book 
to sell, madam. It tells one how to do 
everything. 

Lavy (sarcastically)—Does it tell one 
how to get rid of a pestering peddler ? 

PEpDLER (promptly)—Oh, yes, madam! 
Buy something from him. 

—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


“Was the public dinner you went to a 
success ?” 

“It was the best dinner I ever attended. 
Every speaker who was down for a 
speech on the program had tonsilitis.” 

—Tit-Bits. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
5O cents the case of 6 glass stoppered bottles 


GREEN—What is a sense of humor? 
Brown—A sense of humor is that 
which makes you laugh at something that 
happens to somebody else which would 
make you angry if it happened to you!” 
—Tit-Bits. 
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Setting Him Right 

During the concert a man who really 
appreciated music for its own sake was 
greatly annoyed by a young fop in front 
of him who kept talking to the girl at 
his side. “What a nuisance!” finally ex- 
claimed the appreciative man. “Do you 
refer to me, sir?’ threateningly demanded 
the fop. “Oh, no. I meant the musicians. 
They keep up such a noise with their in- 
struments that I can’t hear half your bril- 
liant conversation.” —Argonaut. 
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PARK HOTEL 


MOUNT CLEMENS, MICH. 


A luxurious all-year health and pleas- 
ure resort, featuring the famous 


Mount Clemens Mineral Baths 


These wonderful curative baths are unsur- 
passed by any in the world for their remark- 
able results in the relief and cure of 


RHEUMATISM 


and kindred diseases. Analysis shows 
125 pounds of healing mineral salts in 
each 65-gallon bath. 


The Park Hotel offers every excellence of sur- 
roundings, service and cuisine. Hotel and baths 
under one roof; open all year; American plan. 
GOLF PRIVILEGES, Tennis, Boating, Fishing. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 

















L. Sourwine, Park Hotel, Mount Clemens, Mich. 
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Envied ee HE OHIO 
Electric - \€ \e aN? ELECTRIC 
5 is built with but one goal in view 
—perfection. It is intended solely 


for those who will have nothing 
else. Its appeal is not to individuals who can, or must, be satisfied with less 


Perfection is not a matter of dollars-and-cents meas- Therefore, time or skill or money have not been 
urement. As well might Raphael have tried to save a spared in producing the Ohio Electric. And its 
tube of pigment in painting the Madonna; or Michael price is in fair accordance with the marvelous artistic 
Angelo a few hours’ labor in carving a masterpiece. achievement it embodies. Literature on request. 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY, 1529 W. Bancroft St., Toledo, oO. 
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An Untimely Editonalizatjon 


N September 27 the New York Sun said editorially: “ Among the inane ‘argu- 
ments’ urged by the opponents of vaccination is the claim that tetanus, com- 
monly called lockjaw, has been transmitted through the vaccine virus.” 

There is nothing new or original about that statement, but, lucklessly, the ink upon 


“ ” 


it had hardly grown cold when the Sun, in the daily course of printing what’s “so, 
had to record the cases of a number of New York school children who had died from 
lockjaw after being compulsorily vaccinated. Of course it shows a very perverse and 
disrespectful spirit on the part of the news thus to perforate the logic of scholarly 


wisdom, but then we must remember that most news has a lowly origin, so what more 


can we expect? 
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And Now a Hupmobile 
Limousine—for $2365 


Both door and window glasses are adjustable for any desired degree of 
ventilation; and the latter are so arranged that they can be removed 
entirely. 

The design could not be more beautiful, the finish finer and more lasting, | 
or the quatity of the chassis construction highe:, if the price were | 


On the score of beauty and luxury, capacity, size and 
quality, the Hupmobile limousine is to be classed with 
those creations which sell for $3000 to $3500, 


It is a full size, seven-passenger limousine; with wheelbase of 134 inches. 

Five are seated in perfect comfort in the body of the car; and the 
driving compartment is exceptionally spacious for a car of this type. 

The folding seats are the true Pullman design, with thick, soft cushions, 

really comfortable—quite superior to the auxiliary seats usually 

fitted in a limousine. . 

Interior upholstery and finish are of the highest grade. 

Nothing that contributes to ease and luxury is omitted. The equipment 
includes all the usual accessories of dome and shoulder lights, toilet 
and smoking sets, driver's signal, etc. 


$1000 greater, 


With the famous Hupmobile spring suspension of long, semi-elliptic 
springs, almost flat, it would be difficult to imagine 2" easier riding car. 
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Holstein Cows’ Milk 
Has Low Fat Percentage 

And on this point the advocates of Holstein cows 
milk are content to rest the case. It has been proven 
beyond all doubt, by the highest authorities, that but 
small portion of the virtue in milk as a food is due to 
its butterfat content. 

It is of greatest importance to the future of the human 
race that, especially, mothers of infants, should know 
that it is the proteids in milk which are the real body 
builders, the strength givers and the food values which 
make children thrive and grow. 

It is not only the low percentage of butterfat in Hol. 
stein cows’ milk that gives it superior quality but it js 
the fact that the globules of butterfat are smaller jn 
Holstein milk than in any other milk. The s aller sized 
fat globules help to make the milk coagulate in smaller 
curds in the digestive process, thereby rendering assimila. 
tion easy and natural. 

Ask your milkman for Holstein cows’ milk. If he 
fails to provide you send us his name and we will 
try to secure a supply for you. Send for our new free 
illustrated booklet, “‘ The Story of Holstein Milk.” 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
F. L. HOUGHTON, Secretary 

20-B American Building BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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The Ideal President 


“GON,” says the hopeful father, “you, 

with every other lad in this great 
country, have an equal chance to grow 
up to be President. Let me, therefore, 
counsel you to cultivate your character 
so that you will be as truthful as Wash- 
ington, as brave as Andrew Jackson, as 
sincere as Lincoln, as gallant as Roose- 
velt and as sage as Wilson.” 

“You take a good commercial course, 
Eddie,” suggests the fond mother. “ By 
the time you grow up the presidentess 
of this country will be as wise as 
Minerva, as influential as Cleopatra, as 
brave as Joan of Arc and as bold as 
Carrie Nation.” 








The new Hupmobile service system provides, at no cost, for hanical 
inspections and adj atregular intervals or as they are desired. 

Orders for the limousine should be placed early to insure delivery at the 
desired time, as the production will be limited. 

The enclosed-car booklet—by mail or from the Hupmobile dealer—fully 
describes the Hupmobile line of enclosed cars. 








Hupp Motor Car Company, 1232 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Roadster, $1085 
Sedan, $1365 


Five-passenger Touring Car, $1085 
Year-Round Touring Car, $1185 


— 








Seven-passenger Touring Car, $1225 


Year-Round Coupe, $1165 Prices, F. O. B. Detroit 
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Limousine, $2365 | 





SEQUEL 


“ A book of verses underneath a tree— 
Romantic stuff I used to quote, and me 
Beside myself with infelicity ! 

Ah, paradise were wilderness—with thee !” 
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If you do not care 
to invest in an 
original package 
send 15 cents to 
Rigaud, 
74 BarrowStreet, 
New York 


for a sample 


The only lilac true to nature. 


Extract, Toilet Water, Face and Talcum Powders 
Created by 
RIGAUD 
of 
MARY GARDEN PERFUME 


fame. 





























Dearer to Buy—Cheaper to Use 


| end things are made by ma- 
chinery because they can be 
made better that way—rather be- 
cause they can be made cheaper. 


Kelllyy- 
Springfield 


automobile tires are made slowly 
and carefully by hand because we 
are more interested in making 
good tires than in what they 
cost to make. Kelly-Springfield 
Tires are dearer to buy but 
cheaper to use. It all comes out 
in the mileage. 


Kelly-Springtield Tire Co. 


Akron, Ohio Dept. A 

Branches in all principal cities ; Kelly- 

Springfield 

Tire Company 

Have You Played Broadway & 57th St., 
*‘Going to Market’’ New York City 


It’s a mighty interesting game I enclose ten cents in 


for both young folks and stamps for which please send 
y 5 me the new game, “Going to 

grown-ups. Sent for ten Market.” 

cents in stamps if you 

use this coupon:— ee ae Ae ne eee 


Address 














“Whatever Else I May be, First, Last, and 
All the Time, I am an American Girl.’’— 
Geraldine Farrar. 


Geraldine Farrar’s 


Story of 
Her Own Career 


It is the intensely human story of a 
modern American girl’s conquest of 
the world in the most exacting of all 
the arts—a story of romance and ad- 
venture, peopled with the famous 
men and women of America and 
Europetoday. Millions will see Miss 
Farrar this autumn on the moving- 
picture screen; other millions have 
heard her golden voice from the 
records; vast audiences have been 
swayed by her magic personality 
in those great operatic réles that she 
has made her own. Everyone will 
want to read her story now for the 
first time told with perfect frankness 


by herself. 
It begins in 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


FOR NOVEMBER 
On Sale Everywhere—15 Cents 


The Curtis Publishing Company - Independence Square - Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Rhymed Reviews 


The Song of the Lark 


(By Willa Sibert Cather. Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 


Where Colorado sunsets fade 
On strangely - colored sand - forma- 
tions, 
A little Scandinavian maid 
Grew up with secret aspirations. 


A girl to make the heart rejoice 
Was Thea, child of Kronborg, 
preacher ; 
Yet no one dreamed she had a voice 
But poor old Wunsch, her music 
teacher. 


To town she went (Chicago, IIl.), 
By laudable ambition fired, 

And strove to warble, chant and trill 
Until she grew immensely tired. 


She needed rest like anything; 
And so in Mexico she tarried 
With Ottenburg, the Brewer King; 
Alas, the naughty man was married! 


Afar she fled, and learned her art 
So well in cities trans-Atlantic 

That when she sang a Wagner part 
Her New York audience went frantic. 


No operatic voice, they said, 
Was ever grander, richer, truer. 
And when his crazy wife was dead 
She married Ottenburg, the Brewer. 


It seemed to me, I must confess, 
That Thea, growing more artistic, 

Declined in charm and loveliness; 
Achievement made her egoistic. 


I like the pages best that tell 
Of things that proved to be her 
molders, 
Her childhood friends, and what befell 
Among the desert sands and bowlders. 
Arthur Guiterman. 


THE GYROSCOPE JAG PROTECTOR 
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Achieving a Basis 











5 HILE our notions about big arithmetic are often hazy, we note with interest 
-that it is now costing us $2,700,000 a year to f:d out how much our railroads 
are worth, and that before we can find out this money or more will have to be 
spent every year until the year 1921. 
Some experts even go so far as to estimate that it will cost sixty millions to find 
hton out how much our railroads are worth. And by that time the value of everything 
may be so changed that the work will have to be done all over again. 
But, assuming that we spend the money and get the desired information, what are 
we then going to do about it? We shall probably use this information as a “ basis,” in 
‘ma- accordance with the well-known habits of political economists. 
But for what? 
ATUL 
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An Unusual Effect in = = 
Black and W : ‘ 0) : 
eT. The Lster (Vn : 
Enthusiastically approved by critical dressers E = 
z t = 
ed! = Cwo?l = 
= =| 
tc Shirt E Si 2 
Style 229. Fine white cambric, with edges of cuffs = = 
and box-plait piped with black. Price $1.50. = = 
At EMERY Dealers = = 
Made with the EMERY Nek-ban-tab—the little tab that = = 
lets you slip your collar button in without trouble. = = 
Exclusively on EMERY shirts. = 9 = 
er, W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia = Cc . | | ‘S$ P AW = 
| = CUSHION 2 
[HE distinguished stranger who had | 8 RUBBER HEELS = 
visited our hospitable land was = = 
about to depart, when his host said: = Should beon your shoes, because— = 
ler a : : a = = 
Have you experienced everything ? 2 The Foster Friction Plug not only makes them = 
ell 7 a — ‘ice =| wear longer, but stands between you and dan- = 
a ol ou — with all our = erous, slippery sidewalks — you simply can't slip = 
ee oe See = —makes each step sure. = 
I think so.” = Th . ‘ = 
“Been entertained in the suburbs?” = ousands of people are wearing Cat's Paw = 
“Ves” z Heels today who tried other kinds first. = 
“Heard Mr. Bryan?” z No holes to track mud and dirt. = 
, <a i ial: aaah frie = The little “click” of the Foster Friction Plug = 
: a a a = takes you out of the “ gum shoe” class. = 
; olous girls? = Th Ronchi kind q 2 
, Vee? = - = 
Yes.” SJ Doyou have weak arches? ey cost no mcre than the ordinary kind—an = 
“But there is one thing we’ve for- Be. yoy coed Ge Peer they are easy to find —all dealers — 50 cents = 
t= whic! ae = 
gotten, due to the fact that the custom = gives ‘that. extra. support attached — black or tan. = 
is no longer advertised, but is still a = par se Fp 5 A sagen Get a pair today. = 
necessary feature of our daily life. =  tormen, conductors, floor = 
It will keep you a week longer, but = Sale tect a gposdeal, tee THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. agate tas 8 = 
it in dene” == attached at your dealer's— 105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. STER RUBBER = 
must be done. = orsent postpaid upon re- ? 4 _peoeabebeern crm 8 = 
“ And that?” = ceipt of Boe. and outline of Originators and Patentees of the Foster a d = 
my : = your heel. Friction Plug which prevents slipping. = 
Before you go you must have your = = 
appendix out.” PTL 
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A Chance for a Patriotic Millionaire 


\ JHY doesn’t some millionaire buy Congress? One of the problems of the age 

for every well-meaning millionaire is to know how to spend his money. Mr. 

Carnegie is said to have given away over three hundred millions, yet Mr. Car- 

negie would probably be willing to admit that he is not altogether satisfied with the 
result. Mr, Rockefeller, no doubt, feels similarly. 

What good might not be accomplished, however, if Congress were bought and put 
on exhibition. It would be a shrine. It could no longer work us any harm. The 
saving in oratory alone would be worth what it cost. And what a noble ruin, it 
would make! 
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Your Last Chance! 
and secure the next ten numbers 


of Harper’s Bazar for $1 * 
Or will you wait until 

next month and then pay 

for these same ten numbers s * 


Beginning next month the price of 
Harper’s Bazar will be increased to 25 
centsacopy. But, by acting immediately, 
you will receive the next ten numbers 
for $1. Your first number, the November 
WINTER FASHIONS Special, will come 
by return mail; and after it, month by 
month, the other nine great issues listed 
below. 





Will you use the coupon below, 





Winter Fashions 


Your first mumber has 
this cover, by Erté of 
Paris, His fashion draw- 
ings appear exclusively 
in Harper’s Bazar, 


- Harpers Bagar 


FASHIONS 


Going straight to the sources of fashion, Harper’s Bazar has 
this year published signed articles by all the great Paris dress- 
makers. And Lady Duff Gordon (Lucile) has a signed article in 
each number. The illustrations are incomparable, especially since 
Soulie and Erté, the two most famous of Paris fashion artists, 
are under exclusive contract to Harper’s Bazar in America. 


FICTION, TOO 


Although no other fashion and society magazine publishes any 
fiction at all, Harper’s Bazar brings you serial novels by William 
J. Locke and Mrs. Humphry Ward—with many first-class short 
stories also. By accepting this last chance offer, therefore, ycu 
will get for $1 at least two $1.35 novels, in addition to the 
fashions and the society features. 


. AND SOCIETY 


Remarkable signed articles by the women who lead so- 
ciety—the Duchess of Marlborough, Lady Randolph 
Churchill, and their most prominent relatives and 
friends in America—are an exclusive feature of 
Harper’s Bazar. 


But you will have to be quick. This op- 
portunity will not be offered to you again. 


Pin a Dollar Bill to the 


corner of this invitation, sign and mail 
it at our risk and you will receive 
the next ten numbers, beginning 
with the November Winter Fash- 
ions Special, now ready. After 
this month, the price will be 
25 cents a copy, or $2.50 

for the ten great numbers Tiny 

that you, by acting to- 

day, may have 

dollar bill. 


i fashion illustration in the Novem- 

ber number. This is by Soulie, 

the famous jesse designer of 

“VArt et la Mode” in Paris, who 

is now under. exclusive contract to 
Harper's Bazar in America. 
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Knitted Wash Cloths 


after that two minute morning shave. They cleanse, 
refresh and do not irritate. You never saw Wash 
Cloths just like these—rough on one side for healthy 
friction—smooth on the other for tender skins. 


Ask your dealer or send for 2 cloths— 
0c, postpaid. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO.., Dept. J, Cohoes, N.Y. 


Altogether Too Particular 


OW are we going to be killed?” 

The leader of the band of 

rough miners stood in the private office 
of the head mine owner. 

“How can I say?” replied the head 
mine owner. “In the usual manner, 
I suppose.” 

“ But there are many different ways— 
suffocation in the mine, crushing by 
falling ore or being shot by your 
guards in case we strike.” 

The mine owner was becoming im- 
patient. 

“Look here!” he exclaimed. “ You 
fellows are altogether too particular.” 

He rang for the State police, the 
Governor and the Legislator, while the 
cowed miner backed away. 

“What in the world difference does 
it make?” he asked. “ As long as you 
know you are going to be killed during 
the next year, what do you care?” 


See New York’s Great Harbor 


and the Statue of ~ ala from your room or suite 
in Brooklyn's superb 


Hotel Bossert 


Swept continually by ocean breezes. Flooded with 
golden daylight. Within quick access of everything 
worth while. Twenty minutes from the heart of 
Manhattan. All the luxuries and conveniences of 
New York's finest hostelries at normal charges. 
Cuisine and Service that of the best of the smaller 
continental hotels. 


Montague-Hicks-Remsen Streets 
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Fish,Oysters, 
Lobsters. 
Crabs and 
Hot and: 
Cold Meats 


ONCE MORE THE CENTER OF THE WORLD 
MOVES BACK TO AMERICA 


Overdue 


S it not time for another big acci- 
dent, in which several hundreds of 
lives are sacrificed, and about which the 
papers come out for several days after- 
ward with trenchant editorials? 

The last big accident we had oc- 
curred, we believe, in Chicago and was 
about some steamboat. We, naturally, 
cannot be expected to remember much 
about it, except that hundreds of peo- 
ple were killed, and Chicago got the 
glory. 

In the meantime, is New York, the 
largest city in the land, going to let 
itself be outclassed? It is true that 
not long ago a half-hearted attempt to 
blow up an uncompleted subway killed 
a few odd people; but obviously this 
sort of thing is too small to count. 


Beech-Nut 


Oscar's Sauce 


tee selecting Oscar’s Sauce in preference to 
other sauces as an accompaniment for 
steaks, oysters, lobsters, soles, pompano, 
king fish, shad and other fine fish, epicures 
recognize just the degree of piquant con- 
trast necessary to emphasize the flavor of the 
Sood atself. 

Oscar’s Sauce is now prepared by the 
Beech-Nut Company and may be procured 
from most good provisioners anywhere. 

Makers of America’s Most Famous Bacon—Beech-Nut Bacon 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for the newest, most fascinating game—‘‘Going to Market’’—amusing 
and instructive and sure to interest the whole family. | 








RAYMOND- WHITCOMB CRUISES 


TO THE 
West Indies, Panama, the Central Ameri- 
can Wonderland and the Spanish Main 


Tropical Cruises de Luxe of twenty-four days’ 
duration sailing from New York Jan. 29, 


Feb. 12 and March 11, by the beautiful 
American sisterships 


“PASTORES and TENADORES” 
under the American Flag 
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Remarkable and comprehensive tours to Vi 
SOUTH AMERICA 
January 15th, February 2nd, 5th, 16th and 26th, 1916 


Weekly Tours to California on 
the Highest Plane of Travel 


Sad Ges Dickie dateat What we need is a big, stirring dis- The Marriage Yoke 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY aster, a regular holocaust or something The dull boy in the class unexpectedly 
17 Temple Place, Boston equally worth while. Can it be that distinguished himself in a recent history 
New York Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco our tenement buildings are now being examination. The question ran, “How 
— — inspected so closely as to make another and when was slavery introduced into 
( Triangle fire almost impossible or that America?” To this he replied: 
d 
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our railroads have lost heart? “No women had come over to the early 

numerous < Virginia colony. The planters wanted 
Gua ares “Pa, what is affectation ?” wives to heip with the work. In 1619 
tricks-puzzling \t. 4 “Affectation, my boy, is carrying three the London Company sent over a ship 
veteparteme ane extra tires on an automobile that never load of girls. The planters gladly mar 
gets more than four blocks away from a ried them, and slavery was introduced 


THE MAGIC SHOP ‘V44N. 13™St.Phila., Pa. | garage.” —Detroit Free Press. into America” Youth's Companion. 
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GEORGE BRONSON-HOWARD 


Bronson-Howard has written the most impressive | 
novel of the year. “ God’s Man” is a thrilling nar- 
rative of the New York of now, one of the works of 
fiction that deserves to be called a novel, in the 
sense of the word when we speak of Dickens, for ir- 
stance. The scene is New York and Long Island; 
time, present day; purpose, to show through the 
lives of three young men the social injustice of 
modern civilization. “ God’s Man” is powerful, dra- 
matic, absorbing, original in both substance and 
style. Thirty-five speaking characters live in its 
four hundred and seventy-five pages and appea! to 
every emotion. 

Large 12mo, cloth, $1.40 net, at all booksellers or maiied by 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO. Publishers 











The“Vivela France” Number 


Dated May 27, 1915, was one of the most popular 
issues of LIFE ever published. Copies can still 
be procured at this office at 25c each, the usual 
price for back numbers over three months old, 


LIFE, 17 W. 31st Street, NEW YORK 








Dedicated to Allopaths 


First they pumped Jones full of virus 
from some mediocre cow lest the small- 
pox should assail him and leave pits upon 
his brow. One day a big dog bit him 
while fishing on a log; then they filled 
his veins in Austin with extract of mad 
dog. Then he caught consumption, so 
they called Dock Ber Lin in and injected 
half a gallon of bacilli into him. His 
friends were rejoicing at the prospect of 
his cure, but then he caught typhoid fever 
and death seemed quite sure. The doctors 
then with some sewage did inoculate 
a hen and injected all its gastric juice 
into his abdomen. But as soon as he 
recovered, as, of course, he had to do, 
there came along a great big snake and 
bit histhumb intwo. Then again his veins 
were opened to receive about a gill of 
some serpentine solution with the venom 
in it still. To prepare him for a voyage 
in an Asiatic sea pure blood was pumped 
into him from a leperous old Chinee. 
Soon his appetite did quit him and he 
couldn’t eat at all, so some virus of 
dyspepsia was injected in the fall. But 
his blood was diluted by the cures that 
he had taken, so one day he laid him 
down and died, and never did awaken. 
Though with Brown-Sequad Elixir they 
tried resuscitation, he never showed a 
single sign of reviving animation. But 
the doctor, he could save him, he per- 
sistently maintained, if he only could 
inject some life into his veins. 

—Lee Bridges, in The Houston Chronicle. 

“Say, Johnsing,” commented Rastus, 
looking up from his paper, “it says heah 
dat in Sumatra a man kin buy a wife 
foh.foah dollahs.” 

“Foah dollars!” gasped Johnsing. “Ef 
a niggah’s got foah dollars he don’t need 
no wife.” —Dallas News. 
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HANSENBILT WASHABLE 
LEATHER GLOVES combine 
elegance and practical use for semi- 
dress occasions. Wash them in soap 
and water. They dry out soft and 
shapely as new. 


Every man who wears a Hansen 
plove of any type sets a new light 
on glove service. Modish style, 
correct fit, ample protection—with 
plenty of finger and wrist freedom. 


HANSEN 
GLOVES 


Write for the Hansen free book on 
our wide variety of loves and mit- 
tens for motoring, and dress, for driv: 
ing, and peneral-service. Leadin}, 
dealers are Hansen dealers. 


O C. Hansen Manufacturing, Co. 
102U Detroit Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Real Sufferer 


ALTBY was chairman of the 
Committee on Child Labor, 
which was a fractional but none the 
less important part of the Civic Asso- 
ciation of the delightful community in 
which Maltby lived. 

Maltby said he proposed to have his 
committee investigate personally every 
case of child labor in the State. The 
committee met at Maltby’s house on 
Sunday morning. They were all busi- 
ness men, and this was the only time 
left for them to sacrifice. So they 
sacrificed it. 

Maltby said: 

“Now, gentlemen, we must stamp 
out child labor in this State. There 
are factories employing children under 
fourteen within a stone’s throw. Last 
night I attended a vulgar vaudeville 
show in which young children were 
exploited for gain. Every child is en- 
titled to his childhood: We mean 
business. We'll stamp it out, won’t 
we?” 

The committee agreed, Maltby looked 
at his watch. 

“Gentlemen, I have an engagement. 
We'll meet at this house next week. 
The meeting is adjourned.” 

The committee left. Maltby jumped 
into his car and ran out to the golf 
links, where his golfing partner, Whit- 
tler, was waiting for him. 

“No caddies,” said Whittler. 

Maltby turned pale. 
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Backed By a Name That Signifies Service 


Service is an intangible thing, that may mean much or little, 
according to the will and the ability back of it. 


Business-men have learned to consult the local Denbyman, or get in 
touch with us, as the first step in an intelligent solution of the motor 
truck question. Our energy and skill are devoted to seeing that the 
Denby owner gets 100 per cent. of efficiency from his truck. 


Four Units— 34-ton to two tons 


Denby trucks are made in four units of 
capacity ; and each is capable of a variety 
of chassis and body modifications. We are 
therefore able to supply, for any individual 
business, the exact type of truck best suited 
to its needs. 

A special department at the factory de- 
votes its entire time to co-operation with 
Denby owners. It designs special bodies 
for special needs; suggests new methods of 
routing and loading; and in many other 
ways renders invaluable assistance. 


New Ideas Win Popular Favor 


The Denby truck embodies the latest ad- 
vances in engineering practice. The in- 
ternal-gear axle, for example, is generally 
admitted to be the ultimate driving-mecha- 
nism for trucks. The unit power-plant, extra 
large springs, sturdy frame and cast-tank 
radiator are other Denby features of note. 


Public appreciation of these has been so 
great that we have been forced to triple our 
manufacturing facilities during the past 
year. 


The various Denby units are priced as follows: 


Type U— %-ton (including open body) $ 890 
Type B— 1-ton (chassis only) e 1,475 


Type D—1%-ton 
Type E— 2-ton 


Business-Building and Sales Efficiency Service 


In connection with Type U, the new light- 
delivery Denby, we have instituted a service, 
consisting of a year’s correspondence course in 
salesmanship, which is designed to place at 
least one thoroughly-equipped salesman in the 
employ of the owner. 


Any owner may nominate some one to take 
the course; and we have appropriated $3,000 to 
be awarded to proficient students. The object 
is to enable the owner to profit by the sales 
possibilities whic] the increased delivery radius 
of the truck opens to him. 


Write for detailed information on the Denby model in which you are particularly interested 


Denby Motor Truck Co., 405 Holbrook Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








“What!” he exclaimed, 

The caddy master came up. 

“Sorry, sir,” he said, “but the 
caddies have all struck.” 








Every Horse Owner Should 


take special pains to have his shoer use Cafewell nails. 
Their points being keen and uniform cause no damage to 
the most brittle hoof. Their blades having 
superior strength, makes it possible to use 
the smallest nail and avoid the damage 
done by a heavy nail in a delicate hoof. 
The Capewell is the best nail in the world 
at a fair price—not cheapest regardless of 
quality. Insist upon this brand—it pays. 














At this moment the distant and dis- 
cordant cries of a group of caddies, 
massing themselves in the road beyond 
the clubhouse, could be heard. 

“You see, sir, they want more pay 
for Sundays. They claim they have 
to support their families, sir, and——” 


Maltby turned to Whittler. He was 
white with rage. For nothing on earth 
makes any gentleman more furious 
than, without warning, to be deprived 


of his game of golf. 


“T’ll fix ’em,” he exclaimed, “if we 
have to import grown men from Scot- 
land to take their place! By Jove! 
What are we coming to when a lot of 
insolent kids can spoil a whole day 


for us!” 








A Little More Time Needed 


UDGE BEN LINDSEY says he has been obliged to revise somewhat his opinion 
of woman suffrage and is now willing to admit that it has done good, even in 
Colorado, where, Heaven knows, every kind of good influence has been needed. 
Judge Lindsey says that the mitigation of the bad in the Colorado strike was a 
man’s job; but that, even so, the women voters were on hand in considerable force as 
an adjunct. He also wants to make it clear that it takes time to accomplish any- 
thing in this world, and that the women have not yet had as much time as they need 
to do all the good they are capable of. 

All of this is cheerfully conceded. But the same thing is true of man. Man needs 
a little more time to complete some of the reforms which he began on several thousands 


of years ago. 





EXTRA DRY 


€ However much the life of man may 
depend on Cook’s— champagne life, 
bouquet, utter deliciousness of flavor 
and purity reach their supremacy in 
Cook’s Imperial. 


AMERICAN WINE CoO. 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Sold Everywhere— 
Served Everywhere 








The Mechanical Man 


He who knows the correctness of 
principle and of design, installs and 
endorses the 


UMPHRE 


TRACE Maen 


Automatic Water Heater 


Wonderfully simple and entirely 
automatic. Requires no attention 
once installed. Steaming hot water 
for the bath, the laundry or the 
kitchen at any hour of g 

the day or night. 
Interesting literature on Hot 

Water mailed upon request. 


Humphrey Company 


Div. Rund Mfg. Co, 





The Poet Meredith Says: 


We may live without poetry, music and art; 


We may live without conscience, and live 
without heart; 


We may live without friends; we may live 
without books; 


But civilized man cannot live without 
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Pure Nonsense 


EW people ever try to talk pure 
nonsense. Therefore they do not 
realize what a difficult feat it is. Of 
course, many people talk nonsense of 
a certain kind, of a very high grade, 
in fact, but they do it unconsciously. 
To talk pure nonsense, however, is 
quite a different thing, because, no 
matter how carefully one plans to pro- 
duce talk of this kind, more or less 
sense is sure to creep in. In a number 
of cases, mostly at afternoon teas, 
conversations have been found to con- 
tain as high as ninety-seven and two- 
tenths per cent. of nonsense. That is 
the highest recorded for real talk. 
Now and then some one claims to have 
discovered talk which assays one hun- 
dred per cent. nonsense, but in every 
case these claims have proved to be 
groundless, because the medium of ex- 
pression used was a mere gibberish 
in which there were no completely 
formed words, and hence it could not 
properly be classed as talk at all. 
People who take themselves too seri- 
ously will find it both interesting and 
profitable to experiment along this line. 


“So you think Katherine made a very 
suitable match? ” 

“ Yes, indeed; you know what a nerv- 
ous, excitable girl she was. Well, she 
married a composer.” —Tit-Bits. 


INDIGNANT CustToMER—Barber, why did 
you drop that towel on my face? 
Barser—Because it was hot, sir. 
—Boston Globe. 
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“IN THE FIRST PERSON ” 


Mother’s Birthday Present 
(Continued from page 800) 


her lip, and the blood oozed from her 
tender gum. 

“P’liceman, p’liceman, help!” she 
screamed. 

Seeing the people in the neighborhood 
coming to Lizzie’s rescue, the stomach 
and voice promised to return her money 
if she would keep quiet. 

“T’m goner tell ’em all you knocked 
my teeth out ‘less you gi’ me the album,” 
snapped Lizzie. 

“ A’ right,” meekly answered the 
stomach and voice, who had been collared 
by this time, but was, released when the 
men received Lizzie’s invitation to come 
up the alley and see her album. 

** Good-bye, mister—thanks awfully for 
the gum an’ pencils, too,’”’ and away she 
ran, the album in her arms. 

When in the room, she locked the 
door for fear the album would be taken 
away. 

“ Kitty, look! <A’ album, and me on’y 
seven. They'll just have to call me 
Elizabeth, freckles an’ legs an’ all.” 


OTTO of Big Business—We care 
not who makes the constitutions 


of the states so long as we can con- 
trol the buy-laws. 


2 Natural Tonics 


—Bracing — Weather 


3 


Breathe the one and drink the other. 
Both natural tonics and joy makers. 
Fill the soul with Autumn’s genial glow. 


There’s Evans’ Stout, too 
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“By Way of New Orleans” 


The most comfortable way to or from the 


CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 


It means a “Hundred Golden Hours at Sea” on 
Southern Pacific Steamships 
“MORGAN LINE” 
affording direct connections with the 
Sunset Limited 


Every Day in the Year—No Extra Fare 


New Orleans Los Angeles SanDiego San Francisco 
Write for full information and literature 
L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent, New York City 


1158 Broadway 366 Broadway 39 Broadway 
at 27th Street at Franklin Street near Wall Street 
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The Railroad 
M* JAMES J. HILL says that the railroad, “like every other activity in the 


world requiring the investment of capital, not only will not grow, but will 
contract if laws and regulations prevent it from earning a reasonable profit.” 
Then, too, a railroad will contract if its managers neglect roadbed and equipment, 
thinking only of profit and of how, juggling the stock market, to deflect this profit 
into their own pockets to the exclusion of the interests of stockholders, passengers, 
shippers and the public in general. Also if, after doing this, they try to convey the 
impression that they are engaged in a strictly business enterprise. For further informa- 
tion see the Reid-Moore Syndicate. 























First in the preference of 
those who give first thought 
to quality— 


HARDMAN 


“SureGrip Tires 
Guaranteed for 5,000 miles 
Hardman Tire and Rubber Co. 


New York Office, 1904 Broadway 

Factory, Belleville, N. J. 

Agencies throughout the 
United States. 














Copr. Life Pub, Co. 
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Retouching An Old Masterpiece 


Reproduced in full color on plate-marked Bristol, 
size 12x 16 inches. 
Sent prepaid upon receipt of 25 cents. ' 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 W. 31st St., New York 








Beware of boredom! 
Nothing is so deadly to the fighting chance. 


If you arrive week after week with the inevitable bunch of violets 
and pair of theatre tickets, you are endangering your fighting chance. 


But a little careful thought—a little careful selection— 
Ah! That works wonders. 


A dollar—the price of a bunch of violets--or a sticky novel 
full of mussy sentiments—will give her the Theatre Mag- 
azine for four months. 


The receipt of such a gift says to her, ‘* You have the in- 
tellectuality to appreciate a clever, deep thinking mag- 
azine like this—an authority on its subject—rather 
\_ than a hodge podge of slush.’? And so she has. 
\ Why should anybody outside of a child go blind- 
\ folded to see a play? 
\ In the Theatre Magazine—she can read and 
\ know what she wants to see and why—in an 
intelligent way. 
Send coupon only. The bill will reach you 
\ December 1st. 


THE THEATRE 
Magazine 
12 West 38th St., New York City 
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“SAY, BILLY, WOT’S A PREFERRED CREDITOR? ” 
“THAT'S A GUY YE OWE MONEY TO, WOT KIN LICK YE.” 
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Richmond Straight Cut 


PLAIN2 CORK TIPS CIGARETTES 








Most of the customs Even in those early days, these 
When Football Was and costumes of those ‘bright Virginia cigarettes were 
Ny 7 onl) VAP © _I ° 
Pllaxzedl with Wiariskers old boys seem quaintly already known and valued for their 
_s old-fashioned now. characteristic and appealing taste. 

But, one thing has come down to rr 
Today—as then—men acclaim 


pei that time ae change ‘Richmond Straight Cuts the best 
and growing in popularity every we sie 
day—Richmond Straight Cuts, the of all Virginia Cigarettes. 
first high-grade cigarettes made in By the way, have you tried them 
the United States. lately ? 


Besides the regular package, these cigarettes are also packed 
in attractive tin boxes, convenient for den, office or trav- 
cling, 50 for 40 cents: 100 for 75 cents. These larger 
packages will be sent prepaid on receipt of price if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


, ? RICHMOND, VirGinia,USA. 
Mere V"/1r2d/22 WOGETaMYERS TOBACCO C0. successor 


Paris World's Fair Panama- Pacific 
xposition Chicago International 


88 9 xposition, 
FIFTEEN 1889 1893 Exposition, 1915 


CENTS 33 - [FERRED BY GENTLEMEN NOW AS THEN 








¥ 
October 28, 1915 NU! 











Good Sport and Good Smoke Go Together 


There’s more crisp, brisk, youthful vigor in an ounce of “Bull” Durham than in a pound 
of any other tobacco ever rolled up into a cigarette. It’s the co-partner of the go-ahead spirit 
—the delight of the fresh, unjaded taste that goes with enthusiasm and energy. This grand old 
tobacco—the favorite of three generations—1is today the liveliest smoke in the whole world. 


GENUINE 


. Ask for FREE 
package of 

f ¥ “papers’’ with 
each Se sack 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Within the last two years the “roll-your-own” idea has spread amazingly. 
Thousands of men have learned that their own hand-rolled “Bull” Durham 
cigarettes have a freshness and fragrance impossible to obtain in any other 

way. Made exclusively from mild, ripe 
#  Virginia-North Carolina “bright” tobacco 
” leaf, “Bull” Durham is unique in its mellow- 
sweet flavor. Try it once and you'll smoke 
it always. 


An Illustrated Booklet, show- 
FREE ing correct way to “Roll Your 
Own” Cigarettes, and a 
package of cigarette papers, will both be mailed, 
free, to any address in U. S. on request. Address 


“Bull” Durham, Durham, N. C. Room 1295. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 

















